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Valuable Premiums to the Friends 
of Holden’s Magazine. 


Whoever will send three subscribers to Holden’s 
Magazine, besides his or her own, shall be entitled, 
as a premium, to the Bound Volume of the Maga- 
zine, containing eight months of the year 1848.— 
This volume is bound in the best style in cloth, 
and is gilt-edged, gilt-backed and lettered. 

Whoever will send us a club of twenty names 
and $16 shall be entitled, as a premium, to the 
Bounp VoLuME ‘For 1850. 


&= In order to prevent the further miscarriage 
of letters, the Publishers of Holden’s Magazine take 


this occasion to state that none of the members of | 
the firm of *‘ Fowlers & Wells, Publishers of Phre- | 


nological Works, 131 Nassau st.,”’ ard in any way 
interested or connected in business with the firm 


of FOWLER & DIETZ, 109 Nassau st. 





Notice to Editors. 


In order to prevent any further misapprehension, 
the publishers of Holden’s Magazine take this oc- 
easion to say that the Copy-ricurt of all the arti- 
cles published in the magazine does not prevent 
their being copied into other publications, provided 
due credit 1s given. The publishers are most happy 
to have the valuable contributions to the magazine 
sent through the length and breadth of the land by 
the newspaper press, and thus exert the broad in- 
fluence they merit; and at the same time they trust 
that the justice and propriety of giving CREDIT to 
the magazine will be faithfully observed. They 
would also take this occasion to express their ap- 
preciation of the cordial sympathy in their enter- 
prise and the generous treatment so abundantly 
manifested by their brother editors throughout the 
United States. 

Editors entitled to Bound Volumes are requested 
to give direction in what way they shall be sent. 













































FACTS CONCERNING HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


WORTHY OF 


I. What is beng done. 

1. Hotpen’s Macazine, furnishing Seven Hun- | 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- | 
ter, closely printed, on beautiful calendered paper, 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with | 
the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- | 
pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 
the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- 
gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. 

3. The views from Nature are selected, for the | 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the | 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- | 
tions of the Past. 

4. A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its | 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- 
votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of | 
their articles. 

5. These Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable.Tales, discriminating Reviews, accurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 
try. 

II. What has been done. 

1. Hotpen’s MacGazine, based on the sure 
foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- 
tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- | 
choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in accordance 
with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 
monument to the energy and skill of one mourned 
by many friends, it will retain the original title of 
esaan's DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of cireu- 
lation truly surprising, when the shortness of the 
time is considered. ‘The circulation is constantly 
increasing with flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the 
People, and all may rely that it will live, and live 
a life of constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4. The religious, literary and political Press 
throughout the country are decided and even en- 
thusiastic in their praise of this periodical. We 
have room for only two extracts. 

From the N. Y. Tribune.—* It is a Magazine of 
healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in 
its spirit and instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
as well as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 

“We can safely commend this Magazine to 
our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such a 
character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
people.” —N. Y. Evangelist. 

5. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press. 

III. What will be done. 


This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
appearing in the following particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will be so much improved, 
that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 
vanced in quality = per cent. 

2. The Articles will have a more positive and 
distinctive character, even, than hitherto. 

3. A complete System will be introduced into 
the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- 
delity and order. 

4. Among the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 





ume, Which commences with the July Number, | 
1850, will be published a Tale, entitled “* The End , 
oy It,” by “ Erastus STEPHEN ;” pronounced by 


ATTENTION. 


discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 
moral excellence, containing scenes of thrilling in- 


| terest and passages of touching sentiment. 


5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 
titled ** Uses and Abuses,’’ has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 

6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 
ticisms on American PAINTINGs and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN ARTIsTs, will be furnished 
before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 
valuable DEPARTMENT OF THE Fine Arts. 

The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 
Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 


|reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 


prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 


| practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 


— and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 
omes and to the hearts of the American People— 
welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 


| loved for itself. 


It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so smalla price. It can be done 
only by having an tmmense circulation. 

Lovers or Goop READING! now is the time to 
secure the object of your regard. The enterprise 
is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
a first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. Is it not 
your part to take it? Let us see ‘* what will be 
done”’ by you. A list of 100,000 subscribers is our 
standard—* Tur CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
RICHEST IN MaTTeER,”’ our motto. 


The terms are 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 
the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each 
subscriber, and fur every list of 15 names a _ free 
copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughout the United States 
are respectfully solicited to act as agents in obtain- 
ing subscribers. They wiil be allowed a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. 

<= Letters should be addressed to ‘‘ HoLpEN’s 
MacazineE, No. 109 Nassau street, New York,” 
and post-paid in all cases. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 


Epitrors AND PROPRIETORS. 





Ep1Tors who will publish the above Prospectus 
from one to six times, according to the circulation 
of their papers, and notice the Magazine monthly, 
will receive a Bound Volume of Holden’s for the 
year 1849, and an exchange for the coming year. 
It is specially desired that only those papers be 
sent in which the Prospectus or Notices appear, as 


|magazines are compelled to pay postage on ex- 


changes. 

As each number is STEREOTYPED on account of 
the great demand for back numbers, missing num- 
bers can be supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been 
received. 

Bound Volumes can no longer be sent by mail, 
and Editors who have published the Prospectus, 
and those ordering bound books, must send instruc- 
tions how they shall be forwarded. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


As the article on Daniel O'Connell, by Rev. | acter” will continue her contributions. We 
Henry Giles, contains so much of concise and | have now in type another “Sketch,” no less 
accurate biography, together with its admir- | true to nature, with touches no less exquisite 


able criticism and glowing description of the 
great Repealer, as to preclude the necessity 
of any additional statement, we have thought 
it not unsuitable to occupy this page, usually 
devoted to biographies of men or descriptions 
of scenery, with a few words concerning the 
Magazine itself. The month of December 
has come, at least upon our title-page, and 
this number will complete the year for which 
many of our friends have subscribed. The 
question natural'y occurs to each one of us 
at the close of the your—-are we satisfied with 
the record it has made? Are we ready to 
have it stereotyped, and bound into the vol- 
ume of the Past; or would we not, if we 
could, correct the “ proof” once more ? 


And so, at the close of another year in the 
life of this Magazine, the inquiry arises 
whether we are satisfied? However cordial- 
ly you, dear reader, in your charity and hope- | 
fulness, may assure us that you are, we must | 
in frankness say that we are not. We have 
before us a fully developed ideal of what a 
Magazine should be. That ideal is before 
us, yet unattained we are free to say. An 
approximation is being made towards it, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer every year, we 
trust ; still there will probably always remain 
some room for progress and improvement.— 
And yet, in reviewing the volume for 1850, it | 
is with a good degree of satisfaction that we 
regard it. Some “of the best talent in the 
country has put forth its best effort for the | 
gratification of the readers of Holden’s. Ar- | 


ticles have been published of varied character, | 


and some, to be sure, of no striking superiority ; | 
but, we think, it is safe to believe that no! 
number has been published not containing | 
some one article at least which every reader | 
has valued and felt he could ill have missed, 
and which, taken collectively, (in many cases, 
individually) lead to the conclusion that the 
sum he expended in subscription was well 
bestowed, and has been fully and fairly repaid. 


It isa fixed purpose with the conductors 
of this Magazine to hold out no inducement 
and excite no expectation which shall not be 
fully realized ; and hence, while we purpose a 
decided advance and improvement, we will 
say but little more than that the character of 
the Magazine for the year past must be the 
evidence of what it will be for the year to 
eome. The popular author of “Susy L.'s 


Diary” and “Sketches of New England Char- | 


and humor no less effective. “Caroline C.,” 


though much sought after by our competitors, 
will not fail to grace our pages with the effu- 
sions of her gifted pen. Miss M. M. Chase 
| is to write for us in her characteristically bril- 
liant style. “Erastus Stephen” has gone 
abroad, and will furnish contributions from 
the Old World. Rey. Henry Giles, whose 
graphic style, keen discrimination, profound 
thought and earnest spirit combine to make 
up articles superior to our praise, will con- 
tinue a regular contributor. We have some 
new contributors engaged, from whom we 
anticipate good things. J.T. Headley, Prof. 
Alden, and other authors of distinction, have 
promised their assistance. We have an article 
from the pen of “ Rosa Clover” for the January 
number, which isa gem. “Time would fail 
us to tell” of the Misses Carey, Mrs. Abell, 
| Mrs. Leggett, Mrs. E. Jessup Eames, “ The 
Muse,”—ot William P. Mulchinock, R. H. 
| Stoddard, Sigma, J. B. Chadwick, Julian 
| Hooper, F. Saunders, T. H. Chivers, M. D., 
| “Charley Chase,” and the other choice con- 
tributors attached to Holden’s, whose articles 
will continue to grace its pages. Our notices 
of new books will be as full as ever, thus keep- 
| ing our readers duly informed of all that is new 
a and interesting in literature, and from four to 
six pages each month will be hopelessly con- 
| Signed to the ignominy of being laid on the 
“Table.” It should be ever kept in mind 
that the main object in the getting up of Hol- 
| den’s is to furnish good reading matter. Up- 
on the literary part of the Magazine we bestow 
the greater part of the care, labor and money. 
‘It is not our ambition to surpass others in the 
| gaudiness of Fashion Plates, or even in the 
texture of paper, though we intend that the 
appearance of the Magazine shall be tasteful ; 
but we shall always furnish a periodical that 
must be carefully read, and not simply looked 
at to be appreciated. 

To our old friends we would say, that we 
trust the intercourse of the past year has 
proved of sufficient satisfaction to ensure its 
continuance; and we would at this time ex- 

press our warm, warm gratitude for all the 
evidences that have been so generously shown 
of zeal in our behalf and of gratification in 
our endeavors. We hope for an enlargement 
of our circle of friends at the commencement 
of the next volume. Will not each of our 
old subscribers be a nucleus around which 
new ones may gather ? 
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THE END OF IT 


BY ERASTUS STEPHEN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wuen Wrwor had returned home the pre- 
vious evening, he had been drinking sufli- 
ciently to make him perfectly infuriate, ‘and ut- 
terly destitute of self control, but not enough 
to make him entirely unconscious what he 
was doing. His thirst for drink, had been a 
passion absorbing everything else, and in obe- 
dience to that, he had staggered back to the 
infernal rum-den he had left. The proprietor 
had just made a clean sweep of the hangers 
on, and was about shutting up, as he went in. 

His first feeling was anger at seeing Wil- 
mot, who greeted him, with a “ What the de- 
vil do you want now?” He did not notice 
the Bible, at first, but a libel upon a smile 
stoie over his features, as his customer held it 
out to him. 


“What’ll you give for this, eh?” 








He took the book into his hands, and by | 


accident, opened at an engraving of Judas 
bargaining for his Lord. He turned the 
leaves slowly over while he deliberated upon 
the best plan of operation. 

“Come, don’t be all night about it.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But his head had begun to reel, and he had 
clung to the railing, as his only hope, for the 
whole world seemed revolving, while he oc- 
eupied the only fixed point. He staggered 
violently from one side to the other, and then 
fell dead drunk upon the floor. 

Here was trouble for the rumseller, whose 
first impulse was to put him out of doors. 
But he would have frozen to death, if he had, 
and then, perhaps, the law would have made 
him liable. Besides, if he kept him all night, 
he could charge him for lodging. So he lift- 
ed him by the shoulders, and dragged him to 
a settee, and placed him upon it. And if he 
died before morning, he had done all that was 
required of a good ‘christian man, whose life 
was consecrated to the publie good. 

Mr. Smallisoul’s New-Year’s labors had 
been so arduous, that he awoke rather later 
than usual. He came down at about six 
o’clock, for the class of community in which 
he was an efficient member, are early risers, 
and the public good requires bitters in the 
morning. With the first gleam of light, after 
opening his shutters, he noticed his lodger 
still asleep, and thought it best not to disturb 


“Take something to ‘drink, Mr. Wilmot.” | him, until his arrangements were completed. 
He hadn't called him “Mister” for months. | Decanters were to be replenished, tumblers 


Stepping behind the bar, he poured out a} 
very full dram, and handed it to him. 
mot drank it, and held out his giass for 
another, and that finished, he was ripe for 
trade. 

“What'll you take for the book, Mr. Wil- 
mot ?” 

* Wh—wh—what’ll you give ?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Them air picters 
is old- fashioned, and it’s a homely sort o’ 
printin’, 

“Tt’s English type, and you n—n—never 
saw better engravings.” 

«I don't know as I want it. But seein’ 
you're a customer, I'll give you twelve, let me 
see, yes, twelve shillings for it.” 

“Done. What’ll you take to drink, Mr. 
Smallsoul ?” 

“I’m not particular,” 
decanter of gin to Wilmot, who attempted to 


Wil- | 





and he handed the | 


pour it out, but his hand trembled so violent- | 


ly, that the rumseller had to steady the de- 
canter, and Wilmot was obliged to hold on 
the brass railing of the bar with one hand, 
and rest his elbow while he drank. Sm: all. 
soul handed him twelve shillings, less the 
price of four drinks, and he turned to go. 


washed, the tumbler-washer for the  mil- 
lion must be filled, the floor swept and sand- 
ed, &e. 

These preparations completed, he went to 
the settee, and taking Wilmot by the should- 
er, shook him unmercifully. “ Halloa here! 
Wake up!” But his customer seemed un- 
willing to obey orders, and it required a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of cold water, with a few more 
of not the gentlest shakings, to arouse him. 
At length he opened his eyes, and rolled his 
extremities very leisurely from the settee, and 

sat bent nearly double, gaping, rubbing his 
eyes, and experiencing that indescribable sen- 
sation which every drunkard feels after a de- 
baneh. Yet he had drank little else than gin 
the day before, and it left him tolerably clear- 
headed. 

“Well you've slept pretty well, considerin’ 
it was a strange place. It’s a cold mornin’.” 

“Ts it?” and Wilmot got up, and walked to 
the bar. As he looked up at the shelves, he 
saw the Bible which he had sold, lying upon 
a box of cigars. He just remembered having 
taken it, but was too drunk at the time he 
sold it, to recollect anything which happened 


‘ then. 




















The End of It. 711 


“You've got my Bible there, Smallsoul.” |against her, a weak, defenceless woman, he 
“Your Bible? It was your’s before you had raised his drunken arm, and struck, what 
sold it to me !” might have been a death blow, and bartered 
“What did IT sell it for?” ‘her mother’s Bible for drink. Oh, then he 
“ Something less than five dollars. You've | felt as never before, the meaning of the word— 
got part of the money in your pocket.” ‘drunkard. Then he realized his own terrible 
Wilmot felt, and there, to be sure, was the | degradation, and felt he was a miserable 
remnant of the paltry pittance he had receiv-| wretch, by God forsaken, and by men dis- 
ed. He took it out and counted it, and ashe! pised. What amends could he make to his 
saw how foully he had been swindled, the | wife? It seemed to him he could never speak 
blood fairly boiled within him. The Rumsel-| to her, or look her in the face again. And 
ler thought it politic to pacify him, and step-| then a thought struck him, which infused one 
ping behind the counter, poured out a glass | drop of comfort into his bitter cup, and caus- 
of spirit. /ed him to make a resolve, which required all 
“Take a drink, Mr. Wilmot !” | the remaining nobleness of his soul. And 
“Never mind: Heaven knows I want it! when he had done so, he seemed to feel in a 
badly enough, but I’ve had my last drink at | measure relieved, and leaving the room, walk- 
your bar, Smallsoul! It was a sensible man | ed towards his home. 
that named you. I verily believe, you’d sell! He was astonished, when he entered, to see 
your dead mother’s eye-lashes, for a cent | De Lancey. 
apiece,” and he went out of the door. “How are you, Harry ?” 
“Halloa there, Wilmot! Come back here!} Very well, Frank.” 
Damn him, he’s gone off without payin’ for} There was a chill in the language, and cold 
his lodgin’,” and he would have started in pur- | greeting of the latter, and a humility, almost 
suit, but for the thought that as Wilmot felt | shame, in the subdued tones of the other, 
then, it would be hardly safe to touch him. | which threw a restraint over each. 
So he consoled himself with the reflection that | “ When did you come in town ?” 
he would be back again, in a day or two, and| “ Yesterday !” 
then he could arrange things to his satisfac-| “How was Kate ?” 
tion. But he was for once, mistaken. Wil-| “Very well. [have a letter for you,from her” 
mot found oceasion to visit many a bar, af-| Wilmot said no more, but went to the bed- 
terwards, but he never crossed that threshold | side, and if he ever felt thankful in his life, it 
again. was when he saw his wife lying there, pale 
As he left the store, his head throbbed, and | and thin, but breathing easily, and in sound 
his whole frame trembled as in an ague fit.| slumber. He bent over, and touched his lips 
He felt he must have liquor, and he entered | to her’s, so gently, that it might not wake her, 
the first groggery he eame to, and drank two/and then seated himself by the bedside. 
glasses of brandy. It steadied his nerves,and | Again rushed upon him the same tide of 
braced him up. But he could not go home | thought as before, and so absorbing was it, 
yet. He sat down jn a corner of the room, | that he forgot everything about him, and when 
and re-called as well as he could, the scenes | at length, his wife awoke, disturbed by a deep- 
of the previous day and evening. He remem- | heaved sigh, she saw her husband sitting 
bered having struck his wife, and that she had | with his head resting upon his hand, while 
fallen to the floor. He remembered with | tears moistened his eyes and check. 
tolerable distinctness, the cause of it, yet he | There is a mystery in the depth of woman’s 
eou!d hardly believe that it was other than|!'ove. Have you ever seen eyes, which the 
a terrible dream. Then he felt that it was|longer and oftener you gazed, disclosed a 
true, the whole of it. Perhaps his wife was deeper blue depth which you could not fa- 
dead, and while he felt impelled to go home| thom? Have you ever sailed upon the clear, 
at once, he also felt afraid to go. And as he | deep, still waters of Lake George, and look- 
sat there, undecided, memory ran back the | ing down, down, down, felt that your eye met 
whole line of life, and presented each scene, | no obstrfction, though you saw no bettom ? 
and with the freshness of yesterday. The | Have you ever looked out upon the ocean, 
glad, pure days of boyhood, he remembered | when its breast heaved as gently as a sleep- 
those. He remembered that supper at col- | ing infant’s and strained your eye farther and 
lege, the parting, the evening his mother | farther on, but seen no boundary, save the 
blessed him, as he bid her farewell, the wed- | blue Heaven, of which it seemed a part ? Have 
ding and its solemn vows, the happy days, and you ever looked up into that Heaven, and 
the dark days afterwards, all, all, he remem- | even when ‘your eye has pierced beyond the 
bered. And now he was a miserable wreck, | regions of stars, whose light began to travel 
a mere waif on life’s waves, nobody cared for | towards you ere Time was born, felt, that 
him, nobody loved him, save the wife who had | above and beyond, there was a depth which 
but clung eloser, as reverses multiplied. And! the finite could not fathom? And have you 
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ever thought, that even in this selfish world, 
there is one thing like the breadth of ocean, 
and the depth of “Heaven? That there is in| 
the universe, but one love, “surpassing that 
of woman.” That her’s is a leve 
“many waters cannot quench, neither floods. 
drown.” Which is seen sometimes to clasp | 
and cling amidst sorrow, poverty, and scorn, | 
even us cl: ags the green ivy to the storm. | 
bent, and lightning. riven oak, Oh, itisa bless. | 

ed, blessed ‘fact, that there is a “Gulf stream | 
in the great ocean of being, which flows 
swifter and warmer than the surrounding wa- 
ters, and is chilled only by the arctic touch of 
Death.” 


Whatever Mrs. Wilmot's feelings might | 


have been, had further unkindness follow ed | 
the treatment of yesterday, as she saw her hus- | 
band’s penitence for she at once divined his} 
feelings (the love of woman’s forgiving na- 
ture) conquered all other emotions, “ Frank,” 
said she, and extended her hand to him. The 
voice started him from his revery, and one 
look showed him he was already forgiven. 

“Mary!” he said, grasping her hand with | 
the fervor of his whole soul, “ will you—ean 
you forgive me?” 

‘Yes—a thousand times, Frank.” 

He could not trust himself to speak, but in | 
his heart of hearts, he blessed her. Then he 
thought of the resolve he had made. To 
keep it, was far more difficult than he had 
supposed. It was doubly so now, by reason 
of his wife’s conduct. It was not a resolve 
to reform. And why not, some one may ask ? 
Why, baving suffered so much, did he not de- | 
termine to give up dissipation, and return to 
sobriety and h: ippiness? Oh, it is easy to 
think of doing what we feel to be impossible. 


It is easy to preseribe a course of right con- | 


duct for others, however deficient be our own. 
Wilmot felt that he had resolved before, and 
faiied. Previously he had never realized his 
condition. nor felt his case hopeless; but now 
he did. ‘There was no light in the future 
him, and his resolve related solely to his wife 
and children. It required a terrible effort to 
speak it. He arose from his chair, and walk- 
ed across the floor, sat down, rose and walk- 
ed again, and spoke as he walked. 


“Mary! I could not tell you all 


thought and suffered, this morning. God only | 
I seem older by years, | not speak. She had covered her face with 


knows how much! 
for I've lived over 
the dregs of its vinegar and gall. 


all the past, and ‘drained | 
When [| 


The End of lt. 


which | 


for. 






If I had, Heaven knows I would have 
rather died in childhood, than lived till now. 


it has. 


But it has, Mary, and I've felt this morning, 
what it is to be a drunkard.” 

“When I came home last night, I was oa 
I had no self-control, and it seems to me, 
very devil must have moved my arm to strike 
you. I thought little about it then, but this 
| morning it has all come fresh to me. I've 
thought, and each thought was agony, how I 
had ruined myself, had ‘taken happiness from 
| you and the children, and fixed on you the 

disgrace of a drunkard’s name. And worse 
than all, I, who was once so proud of my 
| sense of honor, who had sworn before God, 
to cherish and protect you, had struck you— 
a weak, defenceless woman—what might have 
| been a death blow, and bartered your inother’s 
Bible for drink.” 

“ But, Frank, you were not—” 

“Hear me through, Mary! I know I was 
/not myself. But this terrible habit is upon 
me, and fearfully as I have suffered, I cannot 
promise to give it up, for I cannot risk the 
breaking of any more vows. I am afraid I ne- 
ver shal] shake it off, and while it remains, you 
are liable to unkindness and abuse from me. 
‘I would rather die, than live another such day 
‘as yesterday, and I never shall, for there is 
one thing I can do, and I know it will be the 
best thing for the children, and for you. 
Harry, I Wish you would take Mary and my 
| children to my father’s, and ask him to be 
| kind to them, for the love he once bore to 
| me.” 

“Oh, Frank! Frank! You don’t—vou 
can’t mean, that we are to be separated? I 
can bear anything, and I will, rather than 
that.” 

“You’ve borne too much already, Mary. 
God only knows, how hird it is for me to 
make this resolve. If [looked forward I could 
not, but I look only at the past. If I had 
‘waited but an hour, my courage would have 
failed me. I think I am doing right; yes, I 
knowl am. If I am to live a poor, miserable 
drunkard, I shall then have one consolation, 





“and that will be, that the last time you saw 


me, I spoke kindly to you, and the last act I 


| did, was done in kindness, to you and the chil- 
I've. dren,” 


He paused a moment, but his wife could 


her hands, and her frame shook with emotion, 
while the tears oozed through her closed fin- 


married. you, Mary, I Toved you as [ did my | gers, 


own life, and how much more do I love you| 
I afraid you will unman me. 


now, than a life which is worth nothing. 
promised on the strength of that love, to. 
cherish and protect you, and I believe that I 
have tried to keep the vow, except when li-| 
quor had the control. I never dreamed that 


this habit of drinking would overcome me as | 


“Don’t be so much overcome, Mary. I’m 
Is it not best we 
should part? If I ever reform, we will be re- 
united. In thought, I shall always be with 
you, and i in all ev vents, I shall sometimes see 
you.” 

“ But, Frank,” said De Lancey, who had re- 
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mained silent until now, although deeply} Tell me, young man, to whom God has 
moved. “Why not resolve never to drink | given a thinking mind, and a feeling soul, and 
again? Come, do it now! I will write a! placed in a bright and beautiful world, where 
pledge, and you can sign it, and be again as/there are proper pleasures all-sufficient, and 
you have been. You can be saved, Frank. | means of excitement altogether natural and in 
Will you not be ?” | prodigal abundance, if you seek those that are 
For a moment, a ray of hope seemed to ‘unnatural, wrong, and despise the voice of 
light up Wilmot’s face, but almost as soon | caution in your strange thrills of pleasure, have 
the cloud again darkened it, and it wore the you thought, at all, that this *joy for a sea- 
same fixed expression of despair. “ Don’t | son,” is undermining the barriers of the “ sor- 
urge me, Harry. You don’t know the power | row that cometh in the morning.” 
of my appetite. I’m afraid I am gone, lost, | * * * * * . 8 
and if I am, I don’t wish to die with another! A few days have passed, and Mrs. Wilmot 
broken vow upon me. There is one thing | and her children have found a home at Judge 
more, I wished to ask of you, Harry, and then | Wilmot’s. The latter had for some time 
I must go, and when you have gone,I will) known of his son’s irregularities, but had 
come back and call this my home. Will you | carefully concealed his knowledge from his 
go to a liquor store upon the corner of this! wife. But a mother is ever quick-sighted, 
and B street, and get from him the Bi- | and Mrs. Wilmot had learned enough to make 
ble that I pawned last night ?” her sad and anxious. When therefore the 
*Oh, certainly, Frank, but—” wife and children came, though the reason 
“ Don’t say anything more, Harry. I know | had been gently and gradually given, yet they 
how deeply vou feel for me, but I can’t be| were terrible tidings, and at first seemed 
reasoned with. Good bye, Mary,” and he ex- | enough to crush her. But in her long hours 
tended his hand to his sobbing wife, who of trial she had learned to lean upon that 
arose as he spoke ; “so far as adrunkard ean | Right Arm which poises the universe, and is 
be faithful, I shall be. I shall think of you! not wearied. So she kissed the rod of afflic- 
night, and noon, and morning. I hope you | tion as she bowed beneath it. Yet night, and 
will think of me sometimes, as I was when | noon, and morning, for the son of her love 
you knew me first, before drinking made me | there went up a mother’s prayer, and angels 
the miserable wreck I am. And one word | bore it to the mercy seat, and swelled its in- 
more, Mary, if it should happen—that—that— | tercession. 
if anything should happen to me, watch over| With but a single remark and question, we 
Frank, and never suffer him even in word or | close our chapter. Judge Wilmot was a no- 
thought, to be tempted to drunkenness. Now | blest man and a fondest father. He mourned 
good bye, God bless you,” and he folded his | over his son’s habits, and yet strange to say 
arms, yet more closely about her, and pressed | he never dreamed of asking how they had 
his lips in a long kiss to her pale cheek, while | been acquired. He never for a moment 
he sobbed like a very child. thought that the sapling transplanted had but 
He could part with his son, easier than with | grown in the same bent received in his own 
his daughter, for the boy was the mother’s | garden. And with all respeet, may not this 
favorite. But it was a terrible thought to bid | question be asked of many a father who has 
adieu to Frank. He kissed him, and asked an intemperate son? Can you blame him for 
him to love his father stiil, and above all, | drinking brandy, to satisfy a thirst first caused 
never to take the first step towards becoming | by pure wine at your own sideboard and ta- 
intemperate. bie? Is it strange that the pupil learns too 
“But oh, his bright-eyed Lizzie, who re- | fast, takes longer lessons, and in different 
minded him so much of his sainted Mary, | books from those which you have selected ? 
who not yet old enough to know her father’s | 
faults, loved him with all the untramelled —_— 
strength of childhood’s fonaest love. Oh, as 
he took her in his arms, and kissed her again, CHAPTER XV. 
and again, while the tears rushed in torrents 
from his eyes, he felt that this was the aeme| Years had passed since the date of our 
of his agony. first chapter, when it happened that three of 
“Good bye, Harry !” the five met again at Yale, upon an anniver- 
“Good bye, Frank. God bless you,” and sary of their graduation. “When did you 
with a warm grasp, Wilmot left the house. {| hear from Thorndike?” and “Where is Wil- 
Oh, did he think of this, in the pleasant, | mot?” were questions that each asked of the 
early day of drinking, when life was full other. To the first it was replied, that their 
of hope, and the pulse beat aye so gladly,and fears for Charley had been too well founded, 
and the eye was radiant with the light of for only two years after their four years’ meet- 
o « - . nd . . *. 7 
joy? jing, he had died penniless in the New Orleans 
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Hospital of delirium tremens. In answer to 
the latter, Eaton told them that Wilmot’s | 


habits had grown very irregular, and there | 


Was great danger of his following in Thorn- 
dike’s footsteps. Upon further inquiry it ap- 
peared that the three present had become 
temperance men. 

“Who would have thought of Wilmot’s 


becoming intemperate ?” asked the Honorable 


Amasa Irving, who had been transferred from | 


the editorship of “The Nineteenth Century” 
to a seat in Congress, 


“No one,” replied Smith. “Charley’s case 


does not surprise me much, for he was as | 


reckless as he was noble hearted. But we all 
supposed Wilmot had a great deal of self-con- 
trol.” 

“So he had,” said Eaton. “But even our 
brief temperance experiences must have shown 
us that the strongest minds are not proof 
against temptation.” 

“ Very true.” 

“T have been thinking,” Eaton continued, 
“whether it is not my duty as a temperance 
man, and especially as Wilmot’s friend, to do 
something, all I can, to save him. He is like 
a brother to us, though he is a brother fallen,” 

“What would you propose ?” asked Irving. 

“Well, I hardly know. I shall be obliged 
to go to New York in a few weeks. Wilmot 
was there when I heard from him last, and I 
shall do my best to hunt him up. I intend 
removing my business there if I can make ar- 
rangements which suit me, and would offer 
Frank a partnership in a moment, if he could 
be reformed.” 

“Well, I hope you may be successful. If 
I can be of any service to you, command me 
freely,” said Smith. 

“ And me,” said the other. 

Upon the very evening when these remarks 
were being made, a man was lying helpless 
and sick, upon a miserable truckle bed in a 
wretched room. The house was situated in 
one of the poorest streets in New York, and 
the room was a kind of half cellar, with a eob- 
ble-stone floor. The only window was cov- 
ered with dust and cobwebs. Upon a ricket- 
ty pine table near the bed, stood a broken 
cup, a small pitcher, minus handle and nose, 
two or three phials and a pewter spoon. A 
black woman was sitting by the head of the 
bed, upon a very primitive three- legged stool, 
the only remaining piece of furniture. It had 
been dark for an hour, so that the only light 
came from a piece of eandle placed in the 
mouth of a junk bottle, and its faint rays 
seemed only to increasr the gloom of the 
damp, miserable place. The sick man was 
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|ease. She thought it might be the young 
| doctor, so she arose and walked softly the the 
door. It was not he, but in his stead, was a 
thick-set, red-faced, brawny Irishwoman, with 
a candle in one h: nd, and a baby on her arm, 
She was dressed in a dirty-calico, with the 
sleeves rolled up to the elbow. 

“Och, and its you, Minervy! And how the 
divil—” but her sentence was broken off by 
the black woman’s placing her finger on her 
|lips, as she stepped softly outside the door 
and closed it. 

“What you bin’ goin’ to observe, Missus 
Cruger ?” 

*Pivil a bit much. But how did ye kim 
there? Is ita watchin’ ye be?’ The black 
woman nodded. An’ how is that vile felly 





wid them deliverum thramins? Sure, and Ill 
be afther trimin’ ov him into the strate, the 
blissed dee, to-morra.” 

“ What for, Missus Cruger ?” 

“For? Sure, and isn’t he owin’ me for 
thra wakes rint of me beautiful room, wid the 
fa for all o’ thim convanienees for physic? A 
lone widder to be sure, wid six beauthifal chil- 
der—stop cryin’ Pat. Whist! Hush! ye 
little divil—to be thrated so! Wurra! I'd 
be afther strippin the ’parril from his bloody 
hide, but it wouldn’t fetch the vally of a pinch 
0 holy wather.” 

“ Well, Missus Cruger, Misser Doctor say, 
dat if he be kep quiet until ten, dat he stan’ 
wery good prospec’ ob recuberin’ better.” 

“Sure, an’ [ hope ye'll kape him aisy thin. 
Bad luck to him, if he dies pravious to the 
paymint o’ me rint,” and with this charitable 
remark, Mrs. Cruger proceeded up stairs, 
while Minerva opened the door and resumed 
her seat at the bedside. 

For two weeks after his family left him, 
Wilmot remained sober. But he was soli- 
tary and wretched. He needed sympathy, 
and had none. The few who knew him mis- 
trusted him, yet he struggled on, and on, and 


then was again tempte d.. and again fell. Now 
he seemed to give up all hope. He felt that 
nobody cared for him, or loved him. The 


loathing and distrust which he encountered 
upon all hands, made him suspicious and mo- 


rose. He flung back defiance for abuse, and 
scorn for scorn. He would hide his deep 


feelings, and pretend to care nothing for what 
others thought or said. Many wondered that 
he could be so destitute of shame. Yet un- 
derneath that outside crust, there was a boil- 
ing Etna which the world saw not. He would 
almost have exchanged places with the low- 
est street cur. He would have hugged the 





asleep, and the sound of his heavy breathing | vilest thing God ever made, had he thought it 


was all that disturbed the dismal silence. 


loved him. But men saw nothing in him but 


Just then the black woman heard the sound |a ragged, drunken wretch, who was only fit 
of footsteps descending the creaking stair | to breathe the air that was too foul for them, 
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and then lay down and die, like a worn-out 
dog. 

For some days previous to the date of this 
chapter, he had eaten very little, for his dis- 
eased stomach craved no food. Everything 
he owned, save the miserable rags upon his 
back, had been parted with. He had been 
obliged to move to the wretched kennel which 
we lave described above, for which he paid 
by any odd jobs that he could find todo. Re- 
turning to this “home” one evening, he felt 
dizzy, and chilled, and these sensations were 
accompanied by cramping pains. He threw 
himself upon the bed, but his distress only 
increased. He felt barely strong enough to 
go into the passage in search of some one 
whom he might send for a physician. Here 
he met a colored woman, who occupied a) 
room above, and who strange to say, had been 
in former days, a cook in Mr. Wilmot’s fam- 
ily. Bloated and disfigured as he was, she 
sii!l remembered him. “W hy, Massa Wil- | 
mot! Is dat you?” | 

“Minerva!” and a feeling of shame came | 
over him, as he offered her ‘his hand. Strange | 
are the reverses of fortune, for here in a few | 
years, the master had been breught so low 
that he kennelled in the cellar, while she was | 
a colored lady, occupying one of the par- | 
lours. 

“I’m very sick, Minerva, and I want to get | 
some one to go for a doctor.” 

“ Well den, I'll go myself, Massa Ww ilmot, | 
and when I come baek I'll nuss you,” and off | 
the kind-hearted creature started, for he had | 
been a very kind master to her, and she well | 
remembered it. She soon returned with a 
young physician, who possessed far more skill | 
than either money or patients, She would | 
have had him removed up stairs, but the doc- | 
tor pronounced it delirium tremens, and as | 
the malady had already begun, it was neces- | 
sary for him to remain w here he was. |g 

For three days had he suffered more than | 
tongue ean tell. At one moment he felt a! 
pain, as if an hundred swords had pierced bis | 
fiesh, till every inch was a quivering surface. | 
Then a numbness seized every limb, and 
what had been so sensitive seemed utterly | 
void of feeling. Sometimes a burning heat 
would alternate with an iey chill. When it. 
was broad daylight, there were moments when | 
it would appear like felt darkness, and then 
there would come a red, burning glare, that 
dazzled and blinded him. He had seemed to 
see the pit below him, and the air was hot, | 
and heavy, and pressed with a crushing weight. 
And then when fiends seemed gibbering at 
the bedside, and grinning, ghastly faces stared 
at him which ever way he turned, when rep- 
tiles dragged their horrid forms alonz the 
floor, and insects of most loathsome shape 


erawled upon the ceiling, and swarmed upon, 


“any. 
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the bed, and as he sighed and groaned, and 


| suffered, each living thing had worn an ex- 
pression which mocked his dreadful agony— 


oh, then, how had he begged for life—lite— 
life ! 

And then a fiendish form had flown with 
dusky wings, from out a fearful pit, which 
seemed to gape and yawn for him. It slowly 


drew its black and slimy length across him, 


and then seized him with its talon fingers, 
and attempted to drag him from the bed. 
He had struggled as though he were in the 
grasp of Death and Hell, and awoke at length 
faint, and utterly exhausted, while the per- 
spiration stood in beaded drops upon his pal- 
lid brow, and again had begged, and begged, 
for life. 

But the intense, and overmastering excite- 
ment, was at length passed, and under the in- 
fluence of powerful opiates, the wretched suf- 
ferer was at length sleeping. It was his only 
chance for life, and life, even such a life as 
his, was still precious, though reputation was 
gone, and property gone, “and friends and 
hope all gone. Though within the few past 
weeks he had herded with the lowest, and the 
brute would hardly have called him brother, 
yet he could not bear to, die. 

Nine o’clock came, and slowly moved the 
intervening hour, but at length the clock of a 
neighboring church struck ‘one—two—three 
—ten. The sound disturbed the sleeper, and 
almost awoke him, but as it died away, he 
fell asleep again, and did not wake until full 
three quarters of an hour had passed. Then 
he awoke, faint, weak and wasted, but the 
‘delirium had spent its force, and he was 
saved. 

“Give me some drink, Minerva!” She 
poured out some of the mixture from the 
pitcher, and gave it to him. He put it to his 
lips and drank a very little. “ Haven't you 
got any rum? This tastes like fury.” 

“No, Massa Wilmot. De doctor say, dat 
you must hab no sperituous liquors of any de- 
scription howsoever. 

“ Well—I suppose it is best not to drink 
Do you think I'm going to get well, 
Minerva ?” 

“De doctor said dat if yu ony slep till ten, 
you would most probably recubber. It am 
near “leben now,’ 

. “And you have been sitting up so late with 
me? I’m afraid I can never repay your kind- 
ness, Minerva.” 

“Don’t menshum dat, sir. Jt am bery im- 
portant, dat you obtain more _ sleep, so don’t 
talk no more, Massa Wilmot.’ 

The exertion of saying so little, had wearied 
him, but as he fell asleep again, he felt thank- 
ful that he was not yet quite alone, and that 
there was even one who cared for him. From 
this second sleep, he awoke the next morning, 


ha 
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much refreshed, and in two or three days|said Eaton, at length. “Will you be here 
half an hour hence? I wish very much to see 
| you.” 
“ Yes, I will, Mr. Eaton.” 
“You used to call me ‘Fred, Frank. I 
CHAPTER XVI. shall feel offended, if you call me anything 
else.” The remark touched Wilmot to the 
For a few days after leaving his bed, Wil- | quick, for though his soul’s harp was defaced 
mot remained sober. But as his strength be- and rusted, though there was scarcely a string 
gan to return, his old habit exerted all its for- | that was not unstrung, and its music had all 
mer power, and regardless of the terrible | gone, since palsy hi id seized the hand of the 
warning he had had, “he yielded to it. | player, yet there was one chord which would 
Two weeks after his recovery, he was} | thrill, and did, to the toueh of kindness. 
strolling about, in search of work. His face | “T’ve a little matter of business to attend 
was bloated and disfigured, and the haggard | to, and will meet you here then, in half an 
expression caused by his sickness, had not! half an hour,” said Eaton. 
entirely left it. His dress was a full and com-| Very well, Pl be here.” 
plete uniform of the regular army of Alcohol.| When he returned, he found the other had 
A pair of coarse, ast-off, satinet pants, that ! finished his work, and was seated upon the 
were all pockets; a dirty shirt of cheeked eal-| door ste p waiting. Eaton was a good Tem- 
ico, crossed by a single leather suspender, and | perance man. ‘He knew the way to the 
a faded cotton eravat, that assumed no such | drunkard’s heart, and had determined upon his 
responsibility as a collar ; ; a torn glazed cap! plan of action. 
surmounting his long, matted hair, ragged! 'Take my arm, Frank,” said he. “I want 
shoes, and a forlorn green baize jacket consti- you to go down to my room at the C 
tuted his remaining apparel. Add to this, | Hotel,and we'll talk over old times,” and taking 
that his beard had been permitted to grow in! Wilmot’s arm in his own, the ‘yo Walked 
utter defiance of soap and razor for weeks, | off together. 
and few would have recognized in him, the| It was a novel sight, to see a well-dressed, 
one whom our first chapter introduced. gentlemanly man, walking arm-in-arm through 
He happened to enter the street in which | Broadw ay, into which street they had turned, 
he had formerly resided, and walking on, be- | with a sh: bby drunkard. But Eaton’s was a 


more, was able to go out. 


fore the door of the very house which had | noble mission, and all feelings of petty pride 
once been his own, he saw a heap of coals ly-| were swallowed up in it. The ‘y entered 
ing. His last cent was gone, he must hav ve | the Hotel, and proceeded up stairs to his 
more liquor, and he rapped at the basement | room. 


door. “Sit down, Frank!” and offering him a 
“Do you want these coals shovelled in?” | chair, he took one himself, and immediately 
he asked the servant who came. /entered into conversation. He spoke upon 
“Wait a moment, and I'll see.” She re- | gene ral matters at first, and gradually led the 
turned very shortly, told him yes “a handed | | way to particulars. W ilmot had been so 
hima shovel. He pulled off his apology for ‘deeply affected by his kind manner, that the 
a jacket, and commenced the work. He could | reserve which would have been natural to- 
Jabour but slowly, for his strength was not | wards a stranger, or even a former friend i 
yet entirely recovered, and w hen it was about | such circumstances, Was entirely broken poten n. 
half done, he seated himself upon the door} He related fully and frankly, all that had oe- 
step to rest. A few moments after, a gentle-| curred to him within the past ten years—his 
man turned an adjacent corner, and came to- | evil habits, his attempts at reform, his relapses, 
wards him. “Is this B street 7”? asked | his separation, sickness and all. 
he of Wilmot. It was a sadly interesting narration to Ea- 
“It is, sir.” ‘ton, and his deep emotion prevented him from 
The stranger would have passed without! speaking for several moments after its con- 
saying more, -but as Wilmot spoke, something clusion. He drew his chair closer to Wil- 
in’ his appearance attracted his attention.| mot’s, and took him by the hand. “Frank! 
Coming closer, and looking steadily at him. what would you give to bea sober man, 
“Ts your name Wilmot?” he asked. | again ?” 
“ Yes, it is.” “Give? What wouldn't I cive ?” 
“Frank! is this you?” and he grasped the} “Then you really wish to be? 
wretched drunkard by the hand, who then re-| “Most certainly. Did you ever see a 
cognized his old friend and classmate—Eaton. | drankard, who in his iumost soul, didu’t wish 
But he could say nothing, and turned his head _ it ?” 
away entirely overcome. “Do you think you can be ?” 
“Tve been looking for you, for some days,”: “No.” 











"Why not” 


“ Because I've tried it over and over again. | 
I should only resolve just as I have before, | 


and the result would be, I should break it, and | 
be just as bad as ever.” 

“ Let me ask you one question, Frank. Did | 
ae ever sit down, and think over all you’ve 

ost, and all you’ve suffered, and then make 
the resolve before God, angels and men, that 
come sickness, come ‘health, come wealth, 
come poverty, come life, come death even, 
you would give up drinking entirely and for- 
ever ?” 

“Why—eh—why—no: I don’t think I 
ever resolved quite so strongly as that.” 

“Hasn’t there been all the time a lurking 
feeling, that when a few month's abstinence 
had overcome the habit, you might resume 
moderate drinking again ?” 

“Well, no not exactly, Somewhat of that 
feelin , perhaps.” 

ould you be willing to give up all the 
dae of drinking, even “of the most moder- | 
ate drinking, if you could be reformed ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Well now, Frank—excuse my talking so 
plainly, on the ground of our old, and ‘firm | 
friendship—I wish you to be a reformed man. 
I wish you to be all you ever have been, and 
more. 
quent witness, to the power of total absti- 
nence, And I am willing to pledge my honor 
on the result, that if you will follow a course 
which I prescribe, you may be.” 

“What is it ?” 

“Simply to sign a pledge of entire absti- 
nence, from all which can intoxicate.” 

“Well, suppose I do ?” 

“You are a saved man. You always had 
a great deal of strength of purpose, Frank, 
and such a resolve once made, and written 
down, would be kept. I could point you to 
hundreds, who never possessed one half your 
self-control, who stand up this very day, liv- 
ing ex xamples of the power of the pledge, who 
but for it, might have filled drunkards’ graves, 
Will you make it, Frank ?” 

* Well—I don’t know.” 

“You would like to be a temperate man, 
again ?” 

Te 

“ Do you feel more like making the resolve 
than not %” 

« Yes,” 

« Will you go with me, to-night, and attend 
a temperance meeting, at the Tabernacle, and 
after thinking over the matter between now 
and then, if you feel as you do now, will you 
sign the pledge when it is handed you?” 

“Wilmot hesitated a moment. But it seem- 
ed his last chance. If he failed, his condition 
could be no worse, and he might succeed, and | 
if he should, oh what joy was yet in store for 
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| him! He thought of Eaton’s kindness, he re- 
membered the past—the bitter, wretched past, 
he thought of the future—a dreadful, hopeless 
future, to him remaining as he was. He re- 
‘membered it all, as he ‘replied, with a trem- 
‘bling voice, “I will, Fred—so help me 
God.” 

“Tm rejoiced to hear you say so, Frank. 
And now, will you put yourself under my 
care, until to-morrow ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Well, then: first of all, I wish you would 
go down stairs with me, and take a bath. 
Then we will go to the barber’s, and then re- 
turn.” 

Wilmot did not see the precise connection 
between these and his reformation, neverthe- 
less, he accompanied him without objection, 

The hotel proprietor was not a little sur- 
prised that Mr. Eaton should request a bath 
for such a dirty, forlorn wretch as Wilmot, 
‘and even the woolly-headed Ethiop showed 
considerable dissatisfaction as he lathered his 
whisker-like beard, and afterwards arranged 
his long, matted hair into something like 
smoothness preparatory to cutting it. These 
kindly offices performed, they Teturned to 
|Eaton’s room, who then selected ev ery requi- 
site article from his own wardrobe, and left 





I wish you to bea living, and elo-|his friend to make an entire change in his 


dress. 

When he returned the transformation was 
so complete that he would hardly have recog- 
nized him. ‘They were so nearly of a height, 
that the black dress coat and pants, the polish. 
ed boots, clean linen and black cravat fitted 
as if made to order. And as Wilmot, changed 
for the worse to be sure, by dissipation, but 
still the fine face and figure of former years, 
stood before him, Eaton already felt as if the 
reformation were complete. 

“Would you like to take a walk, Frank ?” 

“Yes, I would—thank you,” and as they 
mingled again with the well-dressed throngs 
in Broadway, Wilmot felt as he had not for 
many a month before. Already he seemed to 
perceive the dawning of a new life within him. 
He appeared to have been slumbering ina 
state of darkness and of death, and there had 
already begun a resurrection of his whole be- 
ing. They went down to the Hoboken ferry, 
crossed the river, and spent a very delightful 
hour in sauntering through its beautiful ‘walks 
and talking of “old times,” and returned to 
tea with excellent appetites. 





The temperance meeting to which Eaton 
alluded, was to be one at which Mr. G 
was expected to speak, and it was with great 








confidence in the result that he delayed urging 
Wilmot to sign the pledge until the meeting. 
| They left ‘the hotel in good season, but 
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found the Tabernacle already tolerably well 
filled, though it lacked a full hour of the time 
appointed. Pushing through one of the aisles, 
Eaton succeeded in obtaining seats very near 
the platform. 

As the hour approached, the audience grew 
more and more impatient. One person after 
another was mistaken for the speaker, and 
several hearty rounds of applause were thrown 
away. When, at length, the seats, aisles and 
standing places, in every part of the immense 
building, were filled, and still it lacked a quar- 
ter of an hour of the time, the restlessness of 
the audience increased in a geometrical ratio. 
One whispered to another that he didn’t be- 
lieve G was in town. If he is, another 
said, he won’t be here to-night. All at once 
there was a slight disturbance in a side aisle. 
“There -he goes,” “That’s him,’ * That’s 
G ”” were murmured about the room, and 
a burst of applause, which fairly shook the 
building, was not this time thrown away. 

“Do you see him?” asked Eaton. 

“ Yes—that fleshy man, with light 
a book under his arm.” 

“No: wait a moment,” and as the president 


hair and 


and several clergymen, followed by a young | 
man of medium height and very slight form, 
came upon the stage, Eaton told Wilmot 
“that was Mr. G—— 

Wilmot had had very little to do wiih tem- 
perance, and as for temperance meetings, he 


” 
. 


had never been in one before since he was 
born. But he had often heard of the “ young 
apostle,” as many called him, and if he was 
ever prepared to be disappointed in his life, it 
was when he saw the pale, delicate-looking 
man whom that immense audience had assem- 
bled to hear. 

The speaker seated himself very quietly 
with the others, and during all the introduc- 
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| But these ended and another ode sung, the 
/president announced Mr. G——. The an- 
nouncement called forth a tremendous round 
| of applause, during which the speaker stepped 
clear over the railing in front of the desk, and 
_came forward upon the widened platform. 


| If, at first sight, Wilmot was disappointed, 
he was not less so when the speaker com- 
-menced. He began in a low voice, and al- 
though its tones were sweet and musical, 
there seemed a slight impediment in it. He 
‘seemed like a man who was almost broken 
down with excessive labor, and one would 
almost wish the audience might not breathe 
too hard less it should blow his frail figure 
| from the stage. 

His introduction was very brief, expressing 
in a perfectly simple, modest manner his 
,thanks to the audience for their kind recep- 
tion, and his increasing determination to battle 
with the fearful foe, Intemperance, while life 
|and strength were given him. Gradually his 
'eye began to kindle, and his frame seemed 
| acquiring strength and energy. Before long 
| the audience which had been somewhat rest- 
| less grew perfectly still. You could have al- 
‘most heard a faint whisper or a heavy breath. 
| At the very outset the speaker has mentioned 
| one of those thrilling facts which he has gath- 
| ered in his rich experience. Those large eyes 
| are dilated, and there’s a fire kindled in them 
| as if they were the vents of a furnace. His 
hair is thrown back from a forehead whose 
veins seem swollen almost to bursting, his 
‘face is flushed, and the rapid and thrilling 
|tones of his voice seem almost to waken 
/echoes upon the farther side of the breathless 
jhouse. The intensity of interest becomes 

painful—the story is pathetic in its conelu- 
sion, and the faces of president and clergy- 


' 
j 


tory exercises seemed to shrink from, rather | Gnd: begin to glisten, every lady in the house 
. | rere Py IrTyTeea hae 

than to court observation. He was dressed |!" 7 her handkerchief of service, and stern- 

in a plain suit of black. His eyes, as he lifted | faced and strong-hearted men are conscious 


them now and then, were seen to be large and of looking at the speaker through a kind of 
expressive, but their strange fire was not vet | cataract. And quick as thought the expres- 
kindled. His hair was biack, and lay smooth- | $100 Upon every face has changed; smiles 
ly upon his broad and prematurely wrinkled | take the place of tears, and a burst of uncon- 
forehead. Upon his face there was a thought- trollable merriment succeeds. 
ful, and it seemed to Wilmot, one of the sad-| Wilmot’s disappointment very soon vanish- 
dest expressions he had ever seen. | ed, and a feeling of the deepest interest fol- 
The exercises commenced with a few in-|lowed. Mr. G spoke of the Temperance 
troductory remarks by the president. A/ enterprize, of its history and prospects. He 
prayer was then offered by a clergyman; then; enumerated its triumphs, the blessed influ- 
ar ode was sung, and after it an address was | ence exerted by it upon allclasses. The mo- 
delivered by another clergyman, and two or/| ther had blessed it for her son’s salvation— 
three brief speeches followea. They were all | the darling, only boy, long an out-cast and a 
excellent, and contained much which was new | wanderer, brought back to his home, and to 
and interesting to Wilmot. But they were | her, to be an out-cast and wanderer no more. 
made by individuals who had never suffered | Broken-hearted wives, reduced from affluence 
from intemperance, and who, therefore, could | to poverty, made to bear abuse and privation, 


not strike the chords deepest hidden in the | 


breasts of intemperate men. 


had seen the light of love brought back to 
| their dark dwellings, had felt each soul-wound 











healed, and had welcomed their reclaimed 
husbands to glad homes, and gladder hearts. 
Age had blessed it, children had blessed it, 
and fathers, sisters, brothers had swelled the 
Hosanna. 

He spoke of Intemperance, and oh! how he 
described it. Upon all that was best and 
brightest in the world, were its ravages com- 
mitted. Other diseases attacked the body, 
but this, body—mind—and soul. He spoke 
of man, as he might be,as God meant he 
should be, and then as intemperance made him. 


Then he alluded to his own sad experience— | 


told how the habit was first formed, how he 
had struggled against it, and how often failed. 
He spoke of the mother who had been with 
him in his poverty, and had given him her dy- 
ing blessing, ere his evil courses commenced— 
of the cold treatment he had suffered from the 
world, and its effects upon him, of his terrible 
attacks of delirium tremens, of his reform, and 
enjoyment since. And when, after a most elo- 
quent conclusion, he took his seat, amidst tre- 
mendous applause, and the pledge was circu- 
lated, it was with a tearful eye, and a breast 
heaving like that of one about to make a death- 
struggle, that Wilmot wrote his name, in trem- 
bling letters upon it. 

Eaton had watched him very narrowly, and 
felt but little doubt of the result. Yetit was 
with the deepest pleasure, he saw him do so, 
As they left the meeting, Wi!mot was too 
deeply absorbed with his own thoughts, to 
feel disposed for conversation. Having reach- 
ed the hotel, Eaton insisted so positively 
upon his staying with him for the present, 
that Wilmot could not refuse, and he did 
so. 

But the struggle was yet to come. The 
day upon which he signed, and the day fol- 
lowing, his novel circumstances occasioned a 
kind of excitement. which made him almost 
forget his craving for stimulus. But this very 
soon subsided, and then when the diseased 
stomach, like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
had begun to ery, give—give, when bitter 
thoughts of the past rushed like a dark tide 
over him, and his recent illness, made his 
weakness and depression the more insupport- 
able, then his struggle became fearful—terri- 
ble. But Eaton was true to the last. He 
was constantly with him, seeking to direct his 
mind from bitter reflections, and by reading 
to him, walking with him, and visiting one 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
Not many weeks after the date of our last 


chapter, if we had looked into Judge Wilmot’s 
parlor, upon a certain evening, we should 





have seen a group composed of his daughter- 
in-law, her two children, and the Judge. 

| A sad expression was upon the face of the 
| former, and seemed habitual. Yet, although 
|time and trouble had sown some wrinkles, 
‘and given her face a more matronly look, she 
still seemed a most lovely woman. 

Frank sat by the table reading, and Lizzie 
/ was busily engaged, in tormenting a fine old 
Newfoundland dog, who had stretched him- 
‘self with all the familiarity of an old friend, at 
‘full length upon the rug. 

Years have rolled over the judge’s head, 
‘since we first introduced him. His hair was 
/now almost white, his eye had grown dimmer, 
‘and he stooped more than then; but apart 
‘from this, Time had touched him but gently. 
| Since his son’s irregularities however, he had 
seemed more sad and serious. It was his 
great trial, and though he strove to con- 
ceal his anxious thoughts he had them daily, 
hourly. 

At the time we speak. the New York pa- 
pers were lying upon the table before him, 
save one which he was perusing. He met 
nothing of particular interest, until happening 
| to glance at the report of a Temperance meet- 
‘ing, he noticed the following:—* The most 
|interesting of the speeches, was made by 
Francis Wilmot, Esq., a gentleman very well 
known a few years since, as one of the most 
promising younger members of our Bar. To 
the deep regret of all, his habits became irre- 
gular, but within a short time he has been 
hopefully reformed, and he alluded most 
touchingly to his own experience, in his elo- 
quent address of last evening. 

“We are informed that Mr. Wilmot, has, 
within a few days past, made an argument 
| before the supreme court, worthy his highest 
| former reputation.” 
| Twice and again, Judge Wilmot read the 
paragraph, and then laid the paper upon the 
‘table, while the expression, “ God be thanked” 
| broke from his lips, 

Mrs. Wilmot looked up from her work, and 

turned an enquiring glance towards him which 

| he did not observe. “ For what, father ? said 
she, after waiting a moment. 

“Excuse me, Mary, for not showing it to 












place of amusement after another, endeavored | you immediately, but the news were so joy- 
to keep up his spirits, until at length his sys-| fyl, that I was entirely overcome,” and hand. 
tem began to react, his mental faculties slow- | ing her the paper, the judge pointed to the 
ly aequired their former vigor, and in less than | paragraph. Oh, how the color came, and 
three weeks from the time of signing the} went, as reading it again, and again, she seem- 
pledge, he felt like a renovated man, ed to devour every word, while the tear drops 
| fell fast upon the paper, which fairly shook in 
| her trembling hand, She was still reading it, 
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when all at once the door opened, * Father 
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pray for me, that I may be enabled to remain 


said Frank, and in a moment the wife was in. firm amidst temptation.” 


the arms of her reclaimed husband. 


Yes, to his father’s house, had the prodigal 
come. Again, and again, he clasped his be- 
loved wife to his heart, and their tears of joy- 
ful thanksgiving, mingled together. Again, 
and again, he embraced his children, and the 
manly forms of parent and son, were in very 
deed convulsed with emotion, as the latter, 
though lost, now found, though dead, now 
alive, again embraced his revered father. 

They could say little then, for there are 
times when, “out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh”—not. But silent, 
tearful, joyful, they sat together, and as Wil- 
mot looked at his wife, whose face was fairly 
radiant with joy, at the children, whose coun- 
tenances seemed the reflection of his, and at 
his father, who, like aged Simeon, appeared 
ready to say “ Lord now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation,” oh! it was a rich reward for 
every struggle. And to Eaton, could he have 
witnessed the scene, there would have been 
an abundant recompense, for his disinterested 
kindness, 

But there was to be another meeting. 


For 


after sitting with them a few moments, Judge | 
Wilmot left the room, and returning soon af- | 


ter, said a few words to his son, who imme- 
diately retired. As he walked softly up the 
familiar stairease, and knocked upon the door 


another visit there, rushed so vividly to his 
mind, that for some moments he was obliged | 
to pause and regain his self-composure. 
When he knocked, the same sweet voice bade 
him “ come in,” and there in the same chair, 
with the same open Bible, and dressed almost 
precisely as then, sat the same blessed mo- 
ther, whose life had been strangely lengthen- 
ed out, that she might witness this joyful 
scene, 


With a feeling akin to veneration, he ap- 
proached his beloved parent, and taking her 
extended hand, kissed her transparent fore- 
head. Then he seated himself by her side, 
and a single glance assured him she knew the 
whole. In‘her inmost soul, there was a depth 
of thankfulness, which would have beer 
mocked by words. The prayer that, night 
and morning, had ascended to a covenant 
keeping God, had flown back at length, like 
an Eden-bird, laden with the wished-for bless- 
ing. In her son’s heart, there was much of 
sorrow for the past, much deep humility, but 
oh! how much more of joy, deep, earnest joy. 
And there they sat, the mother’s hand firmly 
clasped in his, and at length the latter said, in 
a faltering voice, “ You must forgive me, mo- 
ther, all the anxiety I have caused you, and! 








“Forgive you, Frank? I feel that I have 
nothing to forgive, for now that my prayer is 
answered, and you are restored to me, 
| thanksgiving seems the only word I know.” 
| He would have stayed later, but the clock 
' warned him, that the hour when his mother 

retired had long passed. So he arose, and 
kissed her again, and with a warm grasp of 
the hand, and a good-night, lett the room. 

When the family had assembled for pray- 
ers, that evening, and the Judge had turned 
to the 103 Psalm, his voice trembled with 
emotion, at the utterance of almost every 
word, And there was nota dry eye in the 
room, nor a heart which did not respond 
“Amen” to the prayer which was a tbank- 
offering from commencement to close. 

When Mrs. Wilmot had retired up stairs, 
taking her children with her, there was a long, 
‘and affecting interview between the Judge 
and his son, and ever after, it was noticed that 
wine was banished from the side-board and 
table of the former, and that in his prayers, 
he never failed to invoke Heaven’s blessing 
upon the cause of ‘Temperance. 

It was a joyful household, which reposed 
that night, in Judge Wilmot’s dwelling. And 
tell me, indulgent reader, is not Temperance 
a blessed fanaticism, if it could make that mo- 
ther’s sick room radiant, as with the light of 
Heaven; if it could bring to the aged father’s 


| 


| 





| couch, slumber more quiet and refreshing, 
of the room at the head, the remembrance of | 


than he had enjoyed for years; if it could 
make wife and children thankful, hopeful, 
happy ? 

ae ey * * ok Ok 

Nearly a year, from the date of the above, 
at the close of a beautiful summer's day, Mr. 
Wilmot stepped on board one of the South 
Ferry boats, upon his return from the office. 
The air was soft and balmy, and the glorious 
West was piled with magnificent clouds, re- 
sembling some huge mountain range. The 
sun setting behind them, had lit up their sum. 
mits, and shone down into many a dark ra- 
vine, or irradiated what seemed some grim 
old castle upon 4 mountain-bluff. 

The Bay swarmed with vessels, from the 
trim little pilot boat, to the largest merchant- 
man, while all at once, the Sound steamers 
rounded the Battery, and like hounds loosed 
from the leash, moved swiftly up the river. 
From houses and churches, roofs, domes, and 
spires, the golden sunlight was reflected, and 
the dwellings upon the Heights, lit as by ten 
thousand lamps, shone like fairy palaces. 

Mr. Wilmot stood at the stern of the boat, 
and his eye swept the whole scene. Now 
glancing far down the bay, which seemed as 
if whole fleets were entering the harbor, to- 
wards the white dwellings, and verdant fields 


* * * 





























of Staten Island, then across to the green 
woods of Jersey, and then up the river, 
which presented a constantly changing pa- 
norama. 

It was with gratitude, that he gazed upon 
it, for within a few months, he had learned to 
look with a clearer eye upon the works of 
nature, and to see in them, the reflected glory 
of a kind Father. 

In a few moments, the boat had touched 
the Brooklyn side, and stepping upon the 
wharf, he proceeded up the street, with the 
elastic step of health and youth renewed. 
He looked much as when we saw him last, 
only full five years younger, for the bloating 
had entirely left him, and his eye was clear as 
ever. 

Turning into a cross street, he soon reach- 
ed his own dwelling, and at the window he 
saw the face of his wife and daughter, and the 
former held in her arms, an infant of a few 
months, who crowed a baby-welcome, when 
she brought it to the door. 

“See father! I’ve brought home the me- 
dal to-day,” said little Lizzie, holding up the 
token of her diligence. 

“Have you, Lizzie?” and her father lifted 
her in his arms, and gave her two kisses 
upon each cheek, as an additional re- 
ward. 

“ Where’s Frank, Mary ?” 

“T sent him upon an errand a little while 
ago. He will be home very soon.” 

He returned shortly,—the same noble look- 
ing boy, grown much taller, since we men- 
tioned him last. In a few moments, a voice 
wonderfully like the nurse Minerva’s, came 
from the cook in the regions below, telling 
Mary Ann to ring the tea-bell. They went 
down into one of the coziest basements pos- 
sible, and the round tea-table, with its snow} 
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‘cloth, and service of blue china, the cake in the 
‘silver basket, the golden butter, white bread, 
'“and the pitcher of water for father,” looked 
wonderfully inviting. 

“Well, Frank, did you learn that hard 
lesson at last ?” 

“Yes, sir—and Mr. Coleman gave me ten 
head-marks.” 

“He did? Why I'm very glad to hear it, 
and now, don’t you feel better, at having mas- 
tered it yourself, than if I had helped you 
more ?” 

“ Yes, sir—lI think I do, but it was proper 
hard.” 

“Do you think it was as hard as my Par- 
ley’s Geography, pa ?” 

“T don’t know, Lizzie, but I do know, that 
it is the doing of difficult things which makes 
men and women too. I am very glad to hear 
such good accounts from my children, and to 
give them pleasure in return. I received a 
letter from father, to-day, Mary, and he wishes 
us to come up and spend ‘the Fourth’ with 
them. Harry and Kate are to be there.” 

“Are they? Oh, we must go, by all 
means.’’ 

“ Good—good,” said Lizzie. 

“ May I ask Uncle Fred to go with us, fa- 
ther ?” 

“ Certainly—and I think he will.” 

“Uncle Fred,” was no other than Eaton, 
who wore that title, by common consent, with 
as good grace as though he were a blood-re- 
lative. 

Tea over, they adjourned to a finely fur- 
nished parlor. Among other paintings which 
adorned the walls, was a most excellent por- 
trait of Eaton, and if you had opened a large 
family Bible, lying upon the centre table, you 
would have found among its leaves, a fam- 
| ily temperance pledge, signed by four names. 








DAWN. 


BY MRS, E. JESSUP EAMES. 


On! Joy of Life, to sleep-forsaken eyes— 
Come from the pearly palace of thy rest ; 

Rise from thy chrystal couch in the far skies, 
And bid the waken’d world again be blest. 

Give the glad dayspring birth, and bid the sun 
Mount through the crimson glory of the sky: 

Spread o’er the Earth thy smile, O, welcome one! 

All Nature —_ - opening of thy eye. 





| Oh, Holy Dawn of Morn !—another day 

| ‘Thy animating glance of Life and Love [way— 

Shines forth, through light and shade, upon my 
And gratefully I lift mine eyes aboye 

‘To thee, thou Beam of God—clear rising sun 
Whose genial rays illumine my whole heart. 

Oh! may the Light be an ascending one 

Of my Life’s. Day—pnre, truthful as thou art. 
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O>CONNELL. 
BY REV. HENRY GILES. 


But O'Connell did not die in time, and his| the attention of England, and eompelled her 
memory suffers as that of most men’s suffer, | to learn something of Ireland’s circumstances, 


when the agents of grand movements long | and to feel something of Ireland’s importance. 


outlive their work. 


Charles the Twelfth | He found the tillers of the soil little above 


should not have survived Pultowa; Napoleon | serfs, and crouching to their feudal superiors. 
should have died soon after Austerlitz, and | | He stirred the spirit of manhood within them, 
O'Connell should have committed his glory to | and caused them to look these superiors bold- 


the event of Catholic emancipation. 


But pos- | ly in the face. 


He found Ireland a rotten 


sibly this‘ may be a method by which Provi-| borough, with the whole control of the elec- 
dence chastises the pride of greatness, and by | tive franchise in the power of one creed among 


which he corrects our too often false and idola- | 
trous trust in men who by their genius blind | 
us to that which is absolutely and immutably 
great. 

If O'Connell had died immediately after the 
success of the Catholic claims, I can hardly 
name the man in public affairs in this centur 
to whom posterity would count him sae! 
People would not ask, as many are already 
asking—* Well, but after all, what did he do?” 
That which O'Connell did is underrated, be- 
cause of that which he boasted he could do, 
but did not; because of that which he pro- 
phesied would come, but never came. 
many instances the very contrary occurred. 
Another cireumstance which causes us to de- 
tract from the achievement of O'Connell is 
the state of Ireland within those late years. 
But this is traceable to social and physical 
causes over which O'Connell had no control. 
Many evils are attributed to the operation of 
the poor-law system in Ireland; and to this 
system O'Connell was always a sworn enem 
Others are attributed to the system of land. 
lord and tenant in that country. O’Connell 
was no friend to this; though I am not aware, 
however, that by teaching or example he made 
any effort to reform it. And certainly no one 
will lay to his charge the cholera, the potato- 
rot, and fever. If we consider fairly the po- 
litical state of Ireland, when his public life 
began, and contrast it ‘with the extension of 
popular liberty which O’Connell secured posi- 
tively and beyond risk of alteration, we shall 
see that, asa peaceful agitator, he has had 
never an equal ora rival. He found an oli- 
garchy that seemed impregnable in its des- 
potic ascendancy, and he pulled it down from 
its high place. He found servile creatures 
and dependents a solid phalanx between the 


In 
| 
iter of their freedom. He found the Catholic 








| ble; 


the aristocracy. He proved by successful re- 
sistance that this aristocracy was not invinci- 
and though he could not widen the svf- 
frage to the limits of right, yet he did free it 

rom the narrow restraints of tyranny. Hos 
found the great body of the Catholie gentry 
content in ‘thei ir disfranchisement, and willing 
to remain idle either in despair or apathy.— 
O'Connell showed them by his own example 
that such indolence was unworthy of men, 
and was both criminal and dishonorable. In 
short, he found the Catholic masses virtually 
in the bondage of slavery ; he wrenched away 
their chains, and put into their hands the char- 


aristocracy virtually attainted; he wiped off 
the blot of their attainder, and gave them anew 
the patent of nobility. He tore down the re- 
strictions with which injustice and oppression 
guarded the polls, and he consolidated that 
united strength of millions, which forebade 
refusal, when he knocked at the door of St. 
Stephens for admission. He was also fore- 
most among those who earried the reform 


‘bill; and had it not been for the effectual aid 


which he afforded by his influence on the Irish 
vote, the measure could not have been earried, 
and the empire would have been brought to 
the brink of revolution. 

{ will mention briefly here, one illustrious 
fellow-worker of O'Connell—that at one pe- 
riod took full share with him in past days of 
effort and of toil. Very different from O’Con- 
nell he was in many particulars, and not the 
least, in personal tendencies. Those of O’- 
Connell were naturally with the democracy, 
those of his colleague, were with moderate 
and literary whigs, Each worked on the 

same arena, while the law excluded both 
from Parliament; but when that exclusion 


people and their rights; between the people | ceased, their different. tastes prompted diver- 


and the legislature ; between the people and | | gent courses, 


But, how ever, this colleague 


the throne—he broke it into atoms, and left} differed from O'Connell in opinions and 


it as feeble as the dust. 


almost as ignorant of Ireland as of Timbuce-| an 


He found England | disposition, he stood beside him in eloquence 


genius. I allude to Richard Lalor Shiel. 


too, and regarding it with about an equal con-| Of this gentleman, it is agreeable to me to be 


tempt. 





He forced the affairs of Ireland on| sti!) able to give my impressions of him in the 














present tense. He has a mind of the finest 
nature and the richest cultivation, a vigorous 
intellect, and an exuberant fancy. His ac- | 
quirements, historical and philosophical are | 
accurate and extensive. His thinking is sub- | 
jected to severe revision, and disciplined by a | 
rigid method. His logic is close and cogent; | 
knitted well together in a strong chain of Il- 
lustration and argument. The speaking of 
Shiel is a condensation of thought and pas-| 
sion, in brilliant, elaborate, and often anti-! 
thetieal expression. Shiel happily unites pre- 
cision and embellishment, and his ideas in be- 
ing adorned are only rendered more distinct. | 
Images are as easy to him as words, and his 
figures are as abundant as they are correct. | 
He gives illusion to the scenes and characters | 
which he pictures, with a faculty peculiarly 
dramatic. He concenters in a single passage, 
the materials of a tragedy, and moves as he! 
pleases to terror and to pity. And from this, | 
he can turn at once to sarcasm. He is a 
Satirist, in prose as keen and as lacerating as 
Moore is in verse. He clothes burlesque in 
as mocking a gravity ; his irony is as bitter and 
as elegant; his ridicule is as polished in its 
banter, and as flaying in its wit. In_ the bat- 
tles for Catholic emancipation, this eloquence | 
sounded everywhere, as the clangor of a trum- 
pet; everywhere, the orator in splendid and 
impassioned utterance was shrieking forth 
the wrongs of his country. That shrill voice | 
of his cried aloud, and spared not. It stimu-| 
lated his brethren to indignation and to ac- 
tion; it pierced into their souls, and awaken- 
ed within them, the torturing sense of degra- 
dation and oppression. It was heard in me- 
tropolis and village; in the market-place, and | 
on the mountains; it rebounded from lofty 
roofs ; it rang its pungent emphases upon the 
open winds. O'Connell was the legislator and | 
the doer, but in the agency of speech, Shiel | 
was indefatigable, and had no superior. 
I have only as yet considered O'Connell as | 
a man of action, and before, I proceed to re- 
gard him as a man of speech, the few remarks 
that can be made, consistently with the space 
allowable to this paper, can be most appro- 
priately made now. O'Connell was not cer- 
tainly one of those great men, rare, indeed, 
in the history of the world, so finely temper- 
ed, so graciously inspired, so inwardly regu- 
lated in the dispositions of the soul, as to be 
in spiritual harmony, constantly with the high- 
est life, so pure, yet so humane, as to draw at 
the same time, reverence and affection, uniting 
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fair, tall, but broad and blooming. 





high design with self-forgetting simplicity ; 
and sublime virtue with sagacity and success 
in the guidance of public affairs; one of, 
those men in fact, whom we can take and hold 





in the moral ideal of loftiest thought. 
O’Connell was a man of the world—one who! 
did not live remote from others, nor profess: 
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to live very much above them. His life was 
constantly in the midst of the world’s busi- 
ness crowds, its parties, and its passions, and 
he seemed to have a very thorough sympathy 
with his position. Away from that position, 
there was nothing morally in his character, 
that would mark him for pointed censure or 
enthusiastic praise, to any class that sought 
for some single idea or sentiment as promi- 
nent in the individual character. His appear- 
ance would not please the ascetic. He was 
It was 
plain that he did not waste himse!f with fast- 
ing; it was equally plain that he did not en- 
flame himself with excess. He was moderate, 
strictly temperate ; but until near the close of 
his life, did not pledge himself to total absti- 
nence. He did not neglect religion, yet, he 
would not, I suppose, have satisfied in that 
particular, a devotee. He was capable of 
very generous actions, but some actions attri- 
buted, were of another quality. He had 
friends immovably attached to him, and ap- 
peared to have had qualities that won the 
hearts of those who were habitually near him. 
There seems to have been in him an intense 
warmth of home-affection, which even in his 
publie speeches, was constantly bursting out, 
throwing the tingings of a beautiful domestic 
sunshine, the soft beamings of the heart over 
the arid spaces of political discussion. Indeed, 
some of O’Connell’s allusions to his family 
would, in the manner of any other man, be 
put so near the sublime as to reach the ludi- 
crous—but in him the eloquence seemed so 
to gush from the inward fountain of his emo- 
tions, and the poetry so fresh from nature’s 
impulse, that only a cynic could criticise and 


‘none that hated not humanity, could refuse 


him sympathy. But, considering him imme- 
diately in connection with his position, there 
are few public men whose character would 
demand a nicer care, to do it justice, to take 
it out of the region of idolatry, on one side, 
and out of the region of cold dislike or posi- 
tive malice on the other; and to place it in 
the clear atmosphere of dispassionate adjudi- 
cation. Could I pretend to the ability, space 
does not allow me, to attempt this. What 
ever may be the excessive eulogy of O’Con- 
nell’s friends, whatever the aspersions of his 
enemies—one quality, I conceive as vital 
through the whole of O’Connell’s being, and 
that is,a deep, abiding, intense love of Ireland. 
This shines out through all the fogs of cum- 
bersome praise, which often hide the real 
worth of O'Connell from the honest and im- 
partial; and any faults charged on him which 
should imply the absence of this, would be to 
me, the statements of self-evident untruth. 
O'Connell has been accused in a variety of 
directions, and on a yariety of grounds, 
There was as much truth as brevity in his own 
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saying, that “he was the best abused man in 
Europe.” But, had these charges had all the 
strength with which the several parties urged 
them, no impudence could have faced them 
as O'Connel! did, and no strength of intellect, 
no strength of party could have saved a mar. 
against them from destruction. And, yet they 


could not have been wholly without founda- | 


tion, It was not entirely without reason, that 


his speeches were accused of violence and in- | 
and that his opinions of persons and | 
parties were charged with being unstable, ca-_ 
pricious, and unreliable. It cannot be denied, | 


vective ; 


that his language, when he meant to attack, 


was remarkable for its vernacular simplicity, | 


when simplicity was not elegance; and like 


most men of strong will and strong passions, | 
that speak to masses, he did not hold the reins | 


of his temper, nor very carefully weigh his 
assertions. Yet, an out-spoken and direct 
saxon philippic is not, [ think, any more an 
evidence of a bad heart or bad morals, than 
genteel insinuations of scoundrelism; polite 


implication of robbery, than indictments of) 
poltroonery brightly sharpened into latinised | 
terms, and charges of dishonor, sweetly hint- | 


ed in phrases of French, and musically round- 
ed in cadences of Greek. But, I enter into 
no defence of violence. 
unjust things in whatever method spoken, 
have their proper repudiation. It cannot be 


denied, also, that at one time, he praised men | 


and measures, which at another time, he un- | 
sparingly denounced and vituperated ; but, to | 


understand how this change of tone was pro- 
duced, and how far the change was wilful or 
was reasonable, would demand an analytical 
estimate of the political history of the time. 


He was vain and boastful, but so was Cicero; 


yet, it would be hard to think what such men 
could truly say of themselves—after the man- 
ner of men—that others should call vain or 
boastful, He was despotic and arrogant, so I 
have heard persons affirm; but, then, I have 
actually heard individuals assert, that George 
the Third was not a Christian, and that George 
the Fourth was not a gentleman ; what will not 
such heathens say? One thing we may say, 
there was nothing sardonic or inhuman in the 

ublic combats of O'Connell. Even his abuse 
had a sort of buoyant exaggeration in it, that 
made it kindly. ‘There was no moment in his 
most angry invective in which the saddened 
look of an opponent could not move him ; and 
no storm of excitement in which the whisper 
of a friend could not soften’him. There was 
a certain tenderness underlying all that pass- 
ed on the surface of his nature, which was 
ever ready to bubble up, and to bring the di- 
vinest feelings of man sparkling into light. 
No opponent was ever more fiercely, or 
more ably, or more successfully his antag- 
onist, than Lord Stanley. On one occasion, 


Let uncharitable or, 


O’ Connell. 


‘when O’Connell had spoken in his usual strain 
on the wrongs of Ireland—Lord Stanley 
asserted that he was as much a friend to Ire- 
land as O’Connell. “ Then,” returned O'Con- 
nel!, “ you can be no enemy of mine—let our 
hearts’shake hands!” In the political combats 

of O'Connell, there was an intellectual enjoy- 

ment, and a happy self-satisfaction, which al- 
ways saved them from rancor or implacability. 

In this very case, for instance, of Lord Stan- 

ley—the glow of honor in the strife, and the 

sense of being strong enough for it, left no 
room in his mind for malice. Stanley's per- 
sonal hostility to O'Connell,” says Mr. Daunt, 
in his ‘Personal Recollections of O’Connell, 

“was bitter and vehement. It was incessantly 

manifested, throughout the whole Session (of 

1833.) His fiery and brilliant invectives, his 

pungent sneers and sarcasms would have told 

| with crushing effect upon any inferior antag- 
onist. But O'Connell was too great to be put 
down by sareasm or ridicule. He often grap- 
pled Stanley with tremendous vigor. When 
he made a hit, he liked to have it appreciated. 

One night, after a stormy debate, in which he 

had been particularly successful, I chanced to 

sit next him under the stranger’s gallery. ‘I 

think,’ said I, ‘ that if you owed Stanley any- 

thing, you fully paid off your debts, to-night.’ 

‘Do you really think so? he quickly said, 

|turning round to me with a hearty laugh of 

satisfaction.” It was this laugh of satisfaction, 
that kept his heart ever in these dire strifes 
from rancor. One night Lord Lyndhurst was 

‘in the full career of an eloquent tirade against 

O'Connell. O'Connell happened just to enter 
the House of -Lords, as the noble orator was 
building up a lofty climax, which he capped by 
Cicero’s apostrophe to Cataline. Cataline, of 
course, being translated into Melesian Irish, 

signified O'Connell. “Ha! O'Connell,” said a 
friend to him, * Lyndhurst has been giving you 
a drubbing.” “ All right,” replied O'Connell, 

“TI have come this moment from the Free 

_Mason’s Tavern, where I have been abusing 

'Lord Lyndhurst. ‘iit for tat is fair play.” 

| That was a coarser retort which he made to 

‘Shaw, the member at one time, for the 

Dublin University, yet not more coarse than 

the provocation. “The honorable member, 
(Mr. O'Connell)” said Mr. Shaw, “ has charged 
me with being actuated by a spiritual feroc- 

jity; but my ferocity is not that which takes 
| for its symbol, a death’s head and eross bones.” 
|“ No,” shouted O’Connell, yours is a calf’s 

’ head and jaw bones.” But such unmixedly 

‘fierce expressions, did not often escape him. 

|For, there was commonly a jocund and spor- 

| tive gayety, a quiet banter in the satire of 

,O’Connell, which generally tended to moder- 

‘ate, if it did not multiply its bitterness. His 
hit at Walter, of the “ Times,” sitting on a 
bench by himself—as his paper was about to 








apostatise, has been often quoted, and always 
enjoyed—* Like the last rose of summer,” 
O'Connell remarked, “ he sat blooming alone.” 
His hit at the journal, itself, was still better. 
“The Times,” he wrote, “lies like a misplaced 
mile stone, which can never, by any possibil- 
ity, tell the truth.” But there was one char- 
acter in Europe with whom O'Connell kept 
no terms—and of whom he-always spoke in 
the strongest and most unmitigated saxon, 
and that was the Czar of all the Russias. 
“The policy,” he said, upon an occasion, “ can 
not be good, which involves an alliance with 
that miscreant, Nicholas—a ruffian, who com- 
bines.in his own person, all the hideous enor- 
mities of Herod, Dioclesian, and Attila!” The 
present * Brummagem,” Napoleon, of France, 
thinks differently! Whatever may be consid- 
ered the sins or vices of O’Connell’s publie 
conduct, he gave utterance to one maxim, 
which strikes me as containing a principle of 
truth and power, as grand as we can conceive 
of, for the guidance of public men: It is this; 
“that no political advantage is worth a single 
crime.” 

Other matters, and very important ones, in 
the life of O'Connell, I must here leave unno- 
ticed—partly, because this journal is an un- 


suitable place for the discussion of disputed | 


topics, and partly because, if it were not, this 
article is already so extended, as to forbid the 
introduction of subjects which would require 
a very ample examination. Nor does my 
purpose in the present paper require more 
fullness than I have given to it—since in the 
very outset, I professed it was not my inten- 
tion to write either a memoir or a treatise. 
But, in making, as Tam about to do, the ora- 
torical genius of O'Connell, the subject of 
a few remarks, 1] am sure of a subject, on 
which there ean be but slight difference of 
opinion. j 

Upon the whole range of this genius or on 
its varieties in detail, 1 do not venture to en- 
large. It is unnecessary, at this time,to do 
so. O'Connell's oratory in every department, 
has been so often and so accurately criticised 
and described—upon the whole, so justly es- 
timated, that any, except some incidental ob- 
servations on it, would now, be very much 
out of place. One observation of this kind, 
I will begin with: it is, that O'Connell, as 
I have generally heard him, would greatly 
disappoint any one, who went to listen to a 
set orator. An impression forces itself on my 
mind, that many of the general notions of an 
orator are mistakes: mistakes arising out of 
our schoolboy fancies; strengthened by mis- 
apprehensions of the classies, and by the for- 
mal declamations of the stage. From books 
of elocution. also, and from elocutionists, we 
aequire the idea, that an orator is a man of 
modulations and attitudes, of exordium and 
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| perorations, until the conception of natural 
| speech is lost in cut-and-dry, and stilted arti- 
|ficialism. We do the ancients, I fancy, injus- 
tice in ofr notions of them. We take them 
from books ; but books will not give us the 
fullness of men as they were in actual life. 
They were men of like passions with us, and 
passions with them as with us, did not speak 
after the manner of books. Their speaking 
concerned real and serious business as well 
as ours, and no doubt they spoke as men of 
| their time would speak, as men of their time 
would expect them to speak, on real and se- 
|rious business. Their civilization, their man- 
‘ners were so different in many points, from 
| ours, that hew this would be, we cannot re- 
|alize from the mere reading of Demosthenes 
or Cicero. And, whatever their method might 
|have been, though natural in them, it would 
| only be in us imitative, frigid, and artificial. 
The idea of an orator from the lessons of an 
elocutionist, are likely to be still farther from 
the truth, if these lessons are not regarded as 
they ought to be, as mere subordinate disci- 
| pline. To regard them otherwise, is as ab- 
surd, as to make the lessons of a dancing- 
master the test of graceful, natural walking. 
It is, however, very difficult to rid the mind 
of the prejudices which such influences leave 
in it. By means of them we find it hard to 
conceive of an orator as a free, natural, infor- 
mal speaker—a speaker that uses words in 
their simple order, and for their simple end. 
A child, that I knew, had got the idea into his 
‘head, from reading ancient stories, and from 
prints, that a philosopher wore a gown, and had 
a long beard; he was extremely chagrined at 
being told that a certain gentleman who drank 
tea with his parent, who talked as others did, 
and worse than all,wore pantaloons and a swal- 








_low-tail coat, and had no long beard, was an. 


| eminent philosopher. We carry many of us this 
'childishness into our whole lives, cdncerning 
orators. I am so persuaded as to the extent 
of the prejudice, that in general, I take the 
statement which most persons make to me 
about speakers, in the reverse order—and 
when I am told of one speaker that, he was 
very powerful, but no orator—and of another, 
that he was not very strong, but very eloquent, 
'T understand that the former was a master 
‘both of sense and words—that is—an orator 
/—that the other was master of neither—that 
lis—a prater. But O’Connell was not likely 
‘to meet the best formal conception of an ora- 
‘tor. He was apparently very inartificial ; 
| yet, he was a speaker of most industrious, and 
most elaborate preparation, but his prepara- 
tion was general; a preparation guided by 
‘no outward or foreign model, but of his 
own inward and individual personality. His 
‘knowledge mingled with his nature, and im- 
‘bibed the life of it—his observation, which 
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was rapid, intense, tenacious, acute, and ex- | 


tensive, was incorporated with his knowledge, 
all that he got from reading, all that he learn- 
ed from men entered into his vital Veing; his 


nationality, his prejudices, his passions, became , O 
as he did to popular intellect. He was never 


portions of this living identity—out of this he 
spoke, and all that made the man for the time, 
made for the time, the speech. Of words he 
was always master, and words of purest Sax- 
on, and the speech was, therefore, only pre 

pared as the man was prepared. But, the | 
man was changeable on many points, and ca- 
pricious,—and so O'Connell's speaking was, | 
comparing one time with another, inconsistant. 
The man was also versatile, manifold in his 
mode, varied in the phases of hisemind, as the | 
sun and shade upon the grass and heather- | 
clad hills of lris own country, or upon the au- 
tumn-colored forests of ours—with a phrase- 
ology that reflected every changing mood and | 
phase. Jt was this constitutional versatility 

and susceptibility of genius, which made him 

the greatest of popular orators, He had | 
strong sense, but it was put into aphorisms, 
when he spoke, and not into arguments—he 
had .a rich and capacious faney ; but sought! 
not to soar to the wilds of imagination—it ga- 

thered its beauties, and it scattered them, in 

the familiar and home-consecrated regions of | 
human hearts. He was not the man for a 


| 
| 


task, which demanded a sustained and con- 
catinated logic ; and, therefore, at the bar, he 


was not considered great on cases that in- 
volved profound and complicated difficulties 


every fibre in an Irish mass trembles. 





of title and property. But his equal wes not 
known, in sifting a witness or in addressing a 
jury. More powerful speakers there were in 
parliament, but none came near O'Connell 
Pefore a multitude; and for the reason, that I 
have already given. A genuine multitude is} 
intolerant of formality, it is impatient of state- | 
ly arrangement; it laughs at obtruded senti- 
ments; and it will not endure long-winded or 
diseursive philosophising. None of these 
faults belonged to O'Connell. He made his 
facts speak for themselves, and speak forcibly, 
because he left them to themselves. He did 
justice to the masses—and did not treat them 
as children, that must be instructed with 
abundance of illustration, familiar to the most 
ordinary capacity. He therefore put his posi- 
tions into broad, brief, and homely statements ; 
and when he had clinched them with some 
pertinent instanees—he let them take their | 
chance. Knowing that the mind, above all | 





things, craves variety, and that men standing | 


and crushed together, sweltering and uneasy | 
in a crowd, must have it or tire of an angel, 


he ever and ever changed his manner, and his | 
topic—and joke, story, insinuation, sarcasm, | 
pathos, merriment, a lofty burst of passion, or | 


a bold personality, indignant patriotism, or 


subdued and conciliating persuasion, came and | 


O’ Connell. 


went in quick transition, so that all within 
hearing of his rich, strong, musical voice, be- 
came unconscious of inconvenience, und wish- 
ed only for the enchantment to continue, 
O'Connell did as much justice to popular taste, 


boisterous; he was seldom even vehement; 
he used only moderate gestures; and though 
he could, and often did, rise to transcendent 
figurative and impassioned speech, his general 
manner was easy and conversational, The 


‘multitudes that O’Connell was aceustomed 


to address, were, of course, Irish multitudes; 


andif this was the cause of some faults in his 
! . . . . . 
| speaking, it was also the cause of striking and 


peculiar beauties. No other multitudes can 

be so electrified by flashes of emotion, or can 

be so aroused by the expression of a senti- 
y Pp 


‘ment; they are susceptible to every allusion 


of tenderness; and to wit, humor, sadness, 
They 
do not mock at poetry of expression ; for that 
is their native language, and their daily phra- 
seology. Speakers in sympathy with them 
in their views, fear not to speak with the ut- 
most freedom of impulse and faney, and all 
true eloquence is the child of confidence ; 
it cannot be born, or it cannot live, if born, in 
the severe climate of criticism. Yet, O’Con- 
nell, though in the very spirit of his temper, 
and in the spirit of his words Irish, was not 
peculiarly so, in the structure of his language ; 
not certainly, as Grattan was, or Curran, or 
even Shiel; and this un-Irish manner was a 
subject both of surprise and of remark to the 
critics of the provincial press, who heard him, 
for the first time,in England. Still it was 
with the Irish multitude that O'Connell was 
in his glory. O’Connell understood the Irish 
soul from its lowest note, to the top of its 
compass. Schooled in human nature, gener- 
ally by original genius, and professional expe- 
rience, the knowledge of Irisii nature was not 
an acquirement with him—it was his breathing, 
it was his life. His genius was the genius of 
the nation, and faithfully expressed it—now 
soft as its harp, and now rugged as the storm 
in its mountains—now in sparkling jest and 
laughing banter—then in fierce invective and 
tempestuous wrath. The people felt their 
being in the personality of O'Connell; the 
sorrow of the past, and its anger—-the love of 
their country and its afflictions—and they felt 
this in words plain to their intellect, and in a 
manner endearing to their hearts; in a poe- 
try as rich as their own wild fancies, and in 
passions as ardent as their hopes. 

O'Connell did not often make what is com- 
monly called an oration. His speech had sel- 
dom that orderly regularity, which the term 
oration implies. His speaking would not 
meet the Greek standard, as we judge accord- 
ing to Greek books—but, then we are not 
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certain that even Greek speaking itself would. | on Calton hill, which overlooks the city. The 
Neither would O’Connell’s speaking accord | sky was clear and blue, and a mellowed sun- 
with the standard of the French, nor am I! light spread afar and along upon flood and 


sure, that it would with the standard of this 
country. It accorded better with the Eng- 
lish idea, than with any of these standards— 
in its generally easy, practical, and conversa- 
tional directness, Yet, O’Connell did often 
make connected and very finished speeches, 


Some of his pleadings at the bar.were in-. 


stances of consummate forensic oratory ; and 
some of his efforts in parliament, were very 
artistically conceived and constructed. Even 
when he seemed to be desultory there was 
method in his apparent want of method. 
He never forgot his object; and in all the 
wildness of his negligence, there were contri- 


mountain, some tens of thousands ranged 
themselves on the side of the hill, with their 
‘sea of upturned faces on the stalwart man 
from Ireland. The city of palaces lay below 
them—the city of romance and story—the city 
of Mary—of Knox—of Scott—the city of re- 
splendent genius, and of heroic memories. 
The panoramic vision stretched into the infi- 
nite through glory and loveliness—and the 
eye gazed over frith, and lake, and brae, and 
highland, until it was dazzled and drunk with 
beauty. To this sublime scenery O'Connell 
pointed, and opened with an earnest eulogium 
upon Scotland. The palace of Holyrood was 
beneath. He called up the shade of Bruce, 








vance and calculation. When he appeareé to 
scatter prodigally, he wasted nothing—he | and quoted Burns. He glorified the beauty 
scattered only, that he might the more pro-| of Scottish women, and the bravery of Scot- 
fusely gather. Directly or remotely, he made | tish men. He said to the women, that he 
everything he said, subservient to his design, | would tell their sisters beyond the channel, 
and while to those, who would judge by arti- | that the daughters of Scotland could feel for 
ficial rules, he might be least the orator, he| the woes of Ireland. He dwelt with enthus- 
gained the sublimest triumph of oratory. iasm, on the independence which Scotland had 
always maintained—giving sovereigns, but re- 
ceiving none, and allowing no foreign tyrant 
in the popular assembly it was, that O'Connell | to keep his foot upon her heathered hills, He 
held his proudest rule. For this sphere of| spoke of the covenanters whose ashes lay 
speech he was opulently gifted; with com-| around them in every quiet church yard. He 
roanding height, he had great breadth of body, | paid a hearty tribute to that honesty of con- 
an elevated nead—an open face—a full sweet | science, for which these noble men had fought 
voice—imperturbable cheerfulness—ready wit |—for which they prayed—tor which they died. 
—a strong vernacular style, and an earnest ad- | He then turned in most eloquent despondency, 
dress. Of strong thoughts as vivid as they/to Ireland. He pictured the hard and deso- 
were athletie—of glowing passions, kindly or| late sway of the oppressor—the humiliation 
angry, as the case might be—of varied im-| which for centuries had crushed his country- 
pulses, touching feeling in every chord, and |men—who unable to be free, were unwilling 
sounding it in every tone—O'Connell sway-|to be slaves. He enlarged on the beauties of 
ed a popular assembly with despotic will,| his native land, and her miseries—the waste 
aroused to indignation, or melted to tears,| of all her energies—the hope deferred until 
convulsed to fury, or soothed to prayer.! her very heart was sick. With patriotic sor. 
O'Connell was a true speaker for great masses | row, he mourned that she had yet no true 
of men. He had hearty sympathy with masses, ; place among the nations—had yet no history. 
and masses by an instinet, know the speaker | Then with strongest indignation, he denounced 
whe sympathises with them. Mirabeau could | unequal laws—a compulsory chureh—an op- 
not establish a more intimate communion be-| pressive oligarchy—and he denounced them 
tween himself and a multitude, than could | as an incubus on the people, a bane to their 
O'Connell. Nor, was O’Connell’s power in | welfare and their liberty—alike the curse of 
this way, confined to an Irish multitude. He Englishmen—of Scotchmen, and of Irishmen. 
went once through the length of Britain, de-| After three hours, he was silent. Then the 
nouncing abuses in the House of Lords, and | collected enthusiasm of that sublime mass 
proclaiming the necessity of its reform. His); arose in one loud shout; it rent the skies 
speech in Edinburgh, with its accessories and | with its boomings, and rolled in long drawn 
its effects, had surpassing grandeur. He stood | echoés through the rocks and hills. 


Still, I return to my original position, that 
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CHAPTER VII. mother every reason to suppose that they 
| would while he was master of the family ? 
Ovr story becomes too long. We really | When the time came that he would be ruled 
cannot narrate in detail how young Tomlin | by a woman or by two women he would in- 
offered to Mary his blue badge, on the way | form them of it. “They might make up their 
home, which, when she graciously accepted, | minds to wait awhile for that, however. ‘This 
he offered his heart, moreover; how Mary | was what he said to them one day; and to 
only wept with the air as if she were perse- | signify to them that now, since he had spoken, 
cuted in reply, but was understood, so that} there was nothing more to be said on the 
Tomlin forebore to urge his suit, but was very | subject, he walked out of doors. 
pale and very cold, so cold that his teeth chat-| Meantime he laid all his vexations, all his 
tered audibly, warm summer morning al-! sayings and doings before Mr. Tomlin. Mr. 
though it was; how everything went wrong, | Tomlin laid them before his wife, and she, in 
since visitors came, old and charming friends | her turn, before her son. They kept it in 
of Mrs. Moulton they were, whom she had | their thoughts. They marked how pale and 
invited at the Anniversary to visit her on their | languid, and yet how patient and sweetly sub- 
way home, since they came and found the | missive Mary was; and they soon came to 
colonel in a thunder-cloud, and Mrs. Moulton | pity her, first Mrs. Tomlin and then the others. 
and Mary in a shower of tears; since Mary | ‘They lost patience with the colonel, he was 
was forbidden to see Ambrose if he called; | such a tyrant, they said. 
and, above all, since when Ambrose did eall| “ Faith! ’'m glad that man han’t got an ob- 


down with Aunt Emeline, and put his hand | solute monarchy over us all, fer he’s wus than 
out graciously to the colonel on meeting him | that ‘ere old Nero I read about in one o’ your 


at his door, the latter said “Humph!” and }books; Daniel. I don’t believe that I, fer one, 
turned away without another word, without | shall humor him much longer; fer Miss Moul- 
taking the offered hand. In short, things | ton and Mary ’s as good as he is, an’a plaguy 
went altogether crazy through that one cross | sight better too; and then ter never in their 
man. Ambrose did not call again; but others | whole lifetime do ’s they’ve a mind to!” 
came; the house was never rid of company} “Sure enough!” heartily interposed Mrs. 
an hour at a time, hardly; the colonel could | Tomlin. “What is it wuth ter jest live, I 
never get his own chair or his own window, | sh’d like ter know, if a woman can never do 
some one else was always in the chair, always) What she wants to most? For my part, I 
in the window. His papers—he could never | can’t bear the colonel hardly.” 

find his papers when he would read them;! “The old feller’s pullin’ the reins too tight 


' 
some one else had them in hand, or had mis-|to suit me. I shan’t bear it much longer. I 


laid them. He could not go through a door| sh'll be fer takin’ the bits in my teeth an’ 
or a passtge, that he did not find himself} goin’ where ma mind to. But I must go 
obliged to turn to the right for some one; so | ter work. Youd better tell Daniel what 
many of the neighbors came to see Mary, so | we've been talkin’ over together. He can’t 
many of Mrs. Moulton’s old friends te see | take any comfort marryin’ Mary, ner anybody 
her. The d—I! he said; he wished he could | else, if they don’t want ’im. You tell ’im so.” 
find a planet where there were no women.— 
Women were always gadding, always gig- 
gling, always in one’s way. 

Mary was to receive no more calls, letters, 
books, or papers from Ambrose. She was 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Letter from Daniel Tomlin to Mary 


not to go near Aunt Emeline’s while he re- 
mained there. She was to stay at home, and | 
get her things ready to be married in three 


months, at the most, to Daniel Tomlin; for | 


had not her father determined this?) Had not | 
things always gone there in that house pretty | 
much as he willed? and had not she and her 


| Moulton. 


Frrexp Mary,— 

I am afraid I have been the means of 
bringing you into trouble; and if J have I am 
sorry for it. I am sorry I ever thought of 
anything but friendship, it was so pleasant 











having you for my friend and sister as it were. 
And, besides, now I have thought more of it, 
Iam satisfied that I never should have thought 
of anything beyond friendship. I have al- 
ways looked up to you; have always been 
the next thing to afraid of you, you are my 
superior in so many ways. I always should 
look up to you, if | were your husband; and 
this would be uncomfortable for us both. I 


will say, then, that, although I think more of | 


you than ever,[ am thankful that you had 
more judgment in this matter than I had. We 
will be friends, Mary, always; and we will be 
nothing more. I will show you that I am 
your friend, by telling you the first of any 
one, but Belinda Lewis, that we two, Belinda 
and I, that is, have about concluded that we 
will take hold of hands and go through life 
together. We only wait for your approval. 
This is sudden to you, but less so to me; for 
Ihave had Belinda in my thoughts day and 
night for the last six weeks. Six weeks ago 
I felt the need of a friend to talk with about 
our affairs, it troubled me so much seeing how 
pale and sad you were, and some way I hap- 
pened to choose Belinda for this friend, al- 
though I was far enough then and for several 
weeks, from thinking of making a wife of her. 


But | believe now, as God knows, that I love | 


her as I ought to, to be her husband; and 
that we “ were made for each other,” as some 
people say. 

And now, my friend, if you approve what I 
am doing, I want you to open this affair to 
my mother. I think she more than half sus- 
pects it; and feel pretty sure of her and my 
father’s concurrence. They see, as I do, that 
you are for one who is above me in every re- 
spect, excepting regard for you and good in- 
tentions of the heart; and they both like Be- 
linda, and always have. 

You must eall over and see Belinda; she is 
longing to see you. And, Mary, you must 
take me back where I was six months ago; 
and believe me one who will serve you like a 
brother, one who is and always will be your 
friend, 

D. Tomi. 


Was not thisa joy to Mary? Yes, indeed ! 
yes, indeed! She was in Belinda’s arms in 
less than an hour. They were so happy— 
but then, Belinda wept for Mary. Tears kept 
coming to her eyes while she talked, even 
while she laughed, and went drop, drop, on 
their clasped hands. She wept a while with- 
out restraint, after Mary was gone. “She is 
so good! such a dear angel!” sobbed she to 
her mother. “And now she is keeping her 


own troubles all to herself, as much as she 
can, and is showing such sympathy for others, 
and is so glad for them ! 
I do, mother! 


I hate the colonel ! 
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‘cross and unreasonable, just for the sake of 
being cross, and having his own way in every 
thing. Daniel says his father is trying to plan 
‘some way of making the colonel do what is 
right about Mary and Ambrose ; but he don’t 
know what the plan is.” 


| _ 


' 


CHAPTER IX. 


| “Goop mornin’ colonel. 
‘corn all husked, it seems. 
|‘ pooty good lot out too,” 

“Yes; I can’t get it all into my corn- 
barn.” 

“J shouldn’t think you could. You've got 
| your barns pretty well crammed, that’s a fact.” 
| He ran his eye over the teeming scaffolds, 
| boxes and barrels, as he spoke. “Our Dan 
\is a goin’ ter be married, colonel, right 
away.” 

“| suppose so—by-and-by, when we are 
ready, to Mary,” said the colonel looking up. 

“ He’s a goin’ ter be married Thanksgivin’ 
evenin’, ter Belindy Lewis; an’ your Mary’s 
goin’ to be bridesmaid, if they can get her. 
They’ve asked her.” 

Nota word from the colonel. He was ad- 
justing some boxes now, and had his back to- 
ward Mr. Tomlin. That gentleman watched 
his movements a moment, grinning broadly ; 
and then, tucking his features back to their 
staid expression, he added—* It's likely your 
Mary ’Il feel bad enough about it, a losing all 
her fellers, one way an’ another way ; though 
they say she puts the best side out, an’ tries 
hard not ter keer for it. An’ ter tell the plain 
truth about the matter, colonel, twixt you an’ 
me,” drawing a little nearer to the colonel,’ 
“I don’t believe, myself, tnat she keered much 
fer that ’ere Ambrose. Our Dan’s diff’runt, 
yer know.” 

“T know he is,” said the colonel drily, and, 
at the same time letting a box-cover fall, with 
such force, as to make even the iron-nerved 
Mr. Tomlin, start. 

“ Yes, diff’runt ’s can be. But,I must be 
a goin’,” moving slowly toward the door. 
And then stopping, but without turning round 
—* You hold out, colonel,” said he. “If that 
’er low-lifed, spooney kind of a thing, Ambrose, 
shows here agin’ don’t give in one inch, ner 
| the hundredth part of an inch. Don’t let him 
_have your Mary, of all the fellers on God’s 
lairth; fer he’s the shifflessest one, I know. 
‘Pil tell yer,” going back a few steps—“I 
| thought when [ come I wouldn’t let it all out; 
| but, colonel, J advise yer ter keep’er fer Gil- 
‘man Davis. He’s a steppin’ up to ’er lately, 
they all say; an’ they say she kind o’ seems 
ter like ‘im. This suits Dan, fer he begins 
ter like Gilman, lately; he’s a goin’ ter ask 


You've got your 
Aw’ you’ve got a 


' 
| 
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him ter be bridesmaid with Mary. The old her own blessed lot in her happy home, with her 
"Squire knows about it ; an’ he jumps at the kindest, best of all husbands, and then of her 
idee, o’ his son marrin’ Mary. He's in hopes | poor mother, the mother whom now in her 
itll patch up his fortin’s a leetle, 1 guess. own married life, she knew so well how to 
It looks like that; any way, he'll be glad | commiserate ; for she often said in her heart, 
enough.” | that one tithe of the unkindness in her hus- 
«] doubt his being glad over the marriage band which her mother was constantly meet- 
of son of his, with “daughte rr of mine, sir! 1 ing in her’s, would crush her to the earth, so 
Now the colonel threw a deal box down with | that her life and breath would at once begone. 
acrash. As the reader has seen, he always, She could see how still and lonely the home 
had some means of accompanying his petu- | at G was; and how her mother sat and j 
lence with violent motions, violent noises. rocked, with her head leaning on her hand, ' 
He slammed a door after him, or sent a chair and her thoughts wandering away to her; 
or foot stool out of his straight path, or threw child. She hoped that Aunt Emeline was f 
a box or boot, or whatever came into his there; oh, if she could only know that she 





hands, | was there! 
Letter from Colonel Moulton to Harvey | "She heard a soft step in the hall ; but sup- 
Ambrose, Esquire. posing it Nora’s, she did not look round until 


al was startled by a low, sad, dreamy voice, 

close to her chair. 

ae pees “thought I would come down and see you, 
Mary, dear, it was so—the days and the 
nights were so long up there!” 

Oh, God have mercy! it was Mary’s moth- 
er, W ho said this, and she was in a common 
gingham dress, her second-best bonnet, and 
with her shawl thrown carelessly over her 
shoulders, as though she had just crossed 
Yours, sir, respectfully, &c., yards to come in and chat a few minutes with 

Tuomas Movutoy, | her daughter. And in her eyes was no joy 
as of meeting after a parting of many months, 

For Mary’s sake, one is well pleased that only a sad, but sweet and loving smile. At 
such a letter should be written. But itissad| one bewildered glance, Mary took in the 
reflecting what sort of feeling in the heart of| whole, the disordered dress, the face white as 
the colonel, dictated it—sad like a grave,| marble, the altered voice and smile, the not 
knowing how hard and revengeful was that | in the least wild, but large, dark and shining 
noble looking man, now when his hair was eyes, and she eter then ‘teak aati tas a 
fast becoming white with the descending | maniac, that alone she had wandered away to 
years, when his shoulders were beginning al- her. She was ready to shriek, to faint; but 
ready to bend, and his step to grow less swift, | she mastered herself in an instant, for her mo- 
and when so many other marks of decline | ther’s sake. She pressed her hands on her 
were upon him. wildly beating heart,.one moment, there were 

Mary was married in the spring, to Am-| 4 few sobbing breaths, and then she was her- 
brose ; and as he was already well- -establish- | self. Nay, more. She felt strong enough in 
ed in his profession at M , and had a house | jimb to move mountains; and in will, to lay 
ready, Mary must go immediately to make a| her hand on her poor mother’s head, and still 
home for him, there; while Mrs. Moulton | jts throbbing and its pain. 
must be left to go through the long days, the} “ Mamma—dear, dear mamma!” She held 
long, long years, alone. “Aunt Emeline prom-/| her tightly in her arms a moment, and then 
ised to come in every day; the rest of the began removing her shaw! and bonnet. “You 
neighbors promised to come often, and com- | ¢ came down to see me, mamma.” 
fort her; still Mary wept, and reproached | “Yes, I thought I would come—” with the 
herself for going, until she was so weak that! same child- like, melancholy voice and smile. 
she must be half-earried to the carriage that | | “I have been w anting to see you these great 
was to convey them to the cars. |many years—the years have been so long, so 
long! I didn’t tell any one they were so 
long ; vour father never likes people to talk 

CHAPTER X. of such things, you know; and I was afraid 
‘Ire would be : angry if I said anything to him, 

Ir was a mild, beautiful evening, of the | about it.” 

June following Mary’s marriage.. A client) * Well, my own mamma, you shall tell me 
had just taken Ambrose across “to his office, all about it,” said Mary, with a bursting heart. 
and now Mary sat alone, and thought first of She went to the door to ask Nora to make tea 


Harvey Amprose, Esquire,— 

Sir,—lIf you please, let what h 
between you and myself, be hereafter as if| 
it had never been. [ let it pass on my part, | | 
merely saying that I am a hasty man, and al- 
ways shall be, probably. 

If you will come and make us a visit we} 
shall all be pleased, myself equally with the | 5 
rest. The sooner you come, the better it will 
please, 




















4 


for her mother. “ We will sit here and rock, 
mamma, as we used to, up at our other home,” 
added she, on her return, “ and be very happy. 
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‘me! I thought of that; it had a little money 


in it.” 
“ Did you see any one you knew at the de- 


You shall see with your own eyes, how good | pot or in the ears ?” 


Ambrose is ;—and see now, if my home isn’t 
beautiful. 
don’t look natural. Look at them, mamma.” 

Mrs. Moulton’s glance followed Mary’s, as 
if “ seeing she saw not.” Alas! alas! for the 
fine mind was in ruins. She, who had been 
s0 beautiful, so gifted, so self-sacrificing, so 
capable of happiness—there she was; and 
there was the work of a man, who surely, 
surely was capable of doing better things than 
that! God forgive him! God help him! In 
view of what he has done, one instinctively 
prays for his hard heart, rather than for the 
one he has broken. One feels that he stands 
in the greater need of God’s mercy. 

Mrs. Moulton made no remarks upon the 
curtains, nor upon anything she saw. One 
would not have known, if judging from her 
listlessness, that she had not been a hundred 
times in that room. She sat in an arm-chair 
and rocked, like a gentie, half-conscious child. 


- Ever and anon Mary’s brain whirled and felt 


ready to burst. She must call her husband— 
she must weep—she must die! Then bya 
masterly effort she controlled herself; she 
dreaded letting her mother see that she suf- 
fered. She arranged her collar, bathed her 
head in cold water, and the crown was so hot 
that steam went up as from liquid heated by 
the fire. 

“ Ah, that is good, Mary dear. Your hand 
is good on my head. It cools it. I thought 
all the time, that, if I could get where you 
were, in any way, my head would feel better, 
and that the days wouldn’t be so long. Are 
the days very long here where you are?” 

“No, mamma! No; you will be surprised 
to see how soon they go, and how pleasantly.” 

“T am glad!” 

« Did you tell papa how your head burned? 
Did you jet him know ?” 

“ No; he never likes to hear one talk of such 
things.” 

“Nor Aunt Emeline ?” 

* No—no; she has been sick, I believe ;—I 
believe she has—I believe that was the reason 
she never came down. I should have been 
better if she had come. But the days went 
and went, and she never came; and then I 
thought I would come here where you were.” 

“ Did you tell papa where you were going ?” 

“No!” replied she, with a look a little wild 
and troubled. “I was afraid he would hinder 
me. He had gone away somewhere; I don’t 
know where; he didn’t tell me. 
was out somewhere, and I put on my things 
and hurried; and when I got to the village, 
the cars were just coming down; and I went 
into one of them. I had taken my purse with 





“Yes—yes; Mr. Sullivan was in the cars. 


Look at the curtains; see if they |I told him I was coming down here where I 
/hoped the days wouldn’t be so long; and he 


looked sorry. I don’t see why he should, do 
you, Mary ?” 

“Did Mr. Sullivan come to Boston ?” 

* Yes—lI believe he did. And then he went 
with me to another place a little way off, to 
some more cars; and they brought me here ; 
or I believe they did; I didn’t mind much 
about it, though. He spoke to a gentleman; 
and that same gentleman sat close to me I 
believe in the cars, and came out with me 
when we got to this village, and found.some 
one who told me the way here. He too" look- 
ed sorry ; almost everybody that I saw looked 
sorry; and at Jast I dreaded ¢o look at any 
one; and wanted to be here; for I thought 
you would be different. 
like to see me, and be glad. You are, ain’t 
you, Mary? Let me see yonr face. I want 
to see if your face distresses me as theirs did. 
No, it don’t; your are glad I have come.” 

“Yes, mamma! I am thankful that you are 
here safe with me.” 

Nora came in with tea on a tray. 

“Now, mamma, you must see how good 
my tea is; and my white bread; although I 
cannot always have good luck as you do, yet. 
Isn’t it good ?” 

“T haven’t tasted anything so good in a 
long, long year,” answered Mrs. Moulton, 
smiling faintly, and turning her child-like, 
marble face up to Mary’s, 

It was strange, Mary thought, that she 
could feel a thrill of pleasure then; but she 
had been relieved in learning that her mother 
had not strolled away there, suffering, by the 
way of hunger, thirst and insult. She knew, 
moreover, that Mr. Sullivan would return to 
G on the morrow, perhaps that night in 
consideration of her father; so that, on the 
morrow, or on the next day, at the farthest, 
she might expect the latter there. His eyes 








Rebecca | 





| must certainly be opened to his duty now, she 
|thought. And when he came, they would all 
minister to the stricken one, and she would 
| be healed by their kindness and love. 


CHAPTER XI. 





When the strong summer winds, bearin 
continually upon the tender, the dietideall 
plant, bring its beautiful head at length to the 
dust, we bend over it with an infinite tender- 
ness and pity, insensible although we know 
itis. We raise it carefully, and propit. We 


I thought you would . 
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arrange the soiled and disordered petals, sor-| house. “ Mary is there, her husband is there 
rowing gently all the while for ourselves and | —and no man has a better son and daughter 
for the beautiful plant; especially when we |—others are there; and they do all that any- 
see that our care is in vain, that the stem is body can do for me now; but, Mr. Tomlin 
broken, so that the life-sustaining juices can | she is gone, my patient, kind, attentive wife is 
reach it no more. Still we are comforted, in| gone. She can never stir round in that house 
away. It has been to us a fragrant, a be- | again; and I tell you I can’t live there!” The 
loved flower; and we know that we must | quivering chin stopped his speech, but not the 
soon have seen the frosts and the.rude au-| bitter thoughts... He felt that moment that 
tumn winds lay it low, if the summer had he could not live in the world. Oh, God! 
spared it to us; and it was well that it should | where could he live? Where could he go to 
go in its prime, without fading, without the | find one moment’s peace? He cursed him- 
slow, lingering decay. self. He longed to cast himself in the dust; 

It is different when the tempest comes, so | to tear his hair; to beat his breast; he was 
that the stately tree, which never yet has bent} such a monster! so unworthy of light and 
to the storm, sways hither and thither, groans | life! 
as limb grates on limb; and, at last, with a} “I would die,” resumed he, at length, “I 
mighty crash, with its huge stem twisted and | would die, as readily as I would lift a finger, 
broken, lies on the ground. It is a terrible |if I could take back these twenty-one years 
storm that ean snap the trunk which has re- | and live them over again.” The choked voice 
sisted so long., We stand aghast before it,! again stopped him. He pressed his trembling 
and long afier it has passed. We go often | lips close together, shut the tears back with 
and look on the fallen tree and moralize. We | the closed lids, and was silent. Mr. Tomlin 
' pity the tree ; our hearts are torn for the tree | too had tears in his eyes, which were bent to 

which half-lives, half-dies in the seanty nour- | a tuft of pinks he was mechanically beating 
ishment that goes up its twisted fibres. with a stick he held in his hand. 

So when, day by day, Mrs. Moulton sank! “Ithas been the curse of my life,” continued 
away, beautiful, gentle, loving to the last, the | the colonel with thoughtful tones, “not to 
hearts of those who looked on bled, but in| know the value of a blessing, nor anything 
the same hour were comforted. Broken-/ about how necessary it was to me, until it 
hearted as she was, longing continually to go| was gone. First my mother—and now my 
where she could rest—rest, they could not} wife.” He turned away as he ended, shaken 
wish to hold her back. None but the colonel. | like a tempest. 

It was worse than ten thousand daggers to 
him, secing her lie there so pure, so like an 
angel-child, prattling with him, twisting his : 
heavy locks about her thin fingers, passing CHAPTER XII. 
her hand over his face with infinite tender- 
ness, pitying him, comforting him, wiping his] Mary remained with her father after the 
tears; for they fell in torrents when they two | burial. She could not think of leaving him 
were left together, she raised on her pillows, | alone, nor could he be persuaded to go home 
he sitting by the bed, bending over it to her.| with them. They did not urge him ; for when 
She was a child; he was willing that she| it was mentioned, he shook his head mourn- 
should see him weep; but, still true in a de-/| fully, and turned his dim eyes eut beyond the 
gree to his stern, cold nature, he was impa- garden, where his wife lay. 

tient of interruptions, if they came when he| Day by day, he became gentle and loving, 
was excited. He would not brook it that any | like a child. Everything went just right, 
but Catharine—as he called her now—should | within doors, and without. There was never 
see him without his hateful mask. For it was | so kind a woman as Mary, except her mother 
a mask that he had been wearing all his life-| —* my Catharine,” as he always called her 
time. He did in reality love his family; he | now—it was so great a thing for her, to stay 
was willing to toil and deny himself for them ; | away from her husband, and her home, and be 
but, in his boyhood, he put on the mask of| there week after week, with a melancholy old 
coldness, of iron, and the love, the watchful-| man, like him. Rebecca was good ; W illard 
ness were never seen through it. was good; the latter was, in fact, so indus- 

*You did love Miss Moulton then, arter| trious, so capable, that he left nothing for 
all, as well ’s any man loves his wife,” said | him to do, or to see to; he spent, therefore, a 
Mr. Tomlin one day that he joined the colonel | great deal of time about his wife’s grave, 
in his garden. “TI used ter feel sometimes ’s| moulding the turf with which it had been 
if you didn’t, you were so kind o’ rough-like.” | overlaid, picking away every decayed leaf that 

“T was a fool!. I was habitually a stern, | fell on it, and every pebble. He carried her 
cold fool! - Love her?—I can’t stay in there!” | favorite rose, a house-plant, and sank the pot 
stretching out his trembling hand toward the | in the mould at the head of her grave. 


















* Don’t let it be taken up and brought in, | 
when the frosts come, Willard ; if I aint able 
to see to it, I want you to.” 

Willard looked inquiringly at him, as he | 
promised. He saw only the quivering chin, 
the melancholy face, that every day became 
paler, thinner, and more deeply channelled. 

The year drew on to its close ; and the col- 
onel looked now with a brightening eye on! 
the fading earth.’ His voice grew weak, and | 
his step slow. His friends—and nobody had | 
so many friends as the colonel had now, in his 
new life—his friends came and tarried with | 
him, and showed him kindness in every way. | 
Ambrose came up every Saturday, and spent 
the Sabbath with him; others came, neigh- 
bors, who took him to their homes, and tried | 
to keep his thoughts from his grief. But let | 
who would come, go where he might, he talk- | 
ed, thought only of his wife, and of her home 
in Heaven, to which he hoped and believed 
he was hastening. 

He read the Bible often; and always the | 
volume that had been used by his wife. He | 
sat and held it clasped in his ‘hands, hours 
every day when he was not reading. 

When winter came, he was chilled to the 
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heart; he seldom went out; and soon he be- 
gan to lie down every day, to re&t. 

“No—no—” he answered gently, when 
questions were put to him about his health, 
No; he had no pain; but a weakness, a 
weariness, as if he must sink and die. 

He died on the New Year. He was happy 
to go! He thanked them all, children, ser- 
vants, neighbors and «}l, one by one, for their 
kindness to him. 

“Be kind to everybody, to all in your 
homes,” said he to them. “Smile on them; 
speak pleasant words to them; for they are 
the ones that deserve them most; they are 
doing the most for you. 

“ Bury me close by my Catharine; I have 
marked the spot; you will see. I shall soon 
go. And I thank God! I am glad to go 
where I shall sin no more; where [ shall be 
with her, and the dear, dear Jesus,;with Him 


‘who has forgiven me, wretched man that I 
i was, who let me come to Him, and lean on 


Him, when there was no where else to go, 
no other support and comfort for me. I am 
comforted in Him—I am comforted in 
Him.” 

Aud he fell asleep. 





THE GOLDEN 


ISLANDS. 


BY MARY M. CHASE. 


OnF twilight time in summer, 
Sweet Lizzie Cary and I 

Went up to the darkening hill-top 
To gaze at the western sky. 


Behind us the oaks and maples 
With crossed arms silently stood ; 
The evening light lay faintly - 
On the moss-beds of the wood. 


We gazed far down through the valleys, 
And over the billowy swells, 

And heard from the distant village 
The chime of the factory bells. 


Our hearts in the silence grew gentle, 
And holy thoughts I could trace 

In the beautiful, calm expression 
Of sweet Lizzie Cary’s face. 


The daylight gleams died slowly 
From the landscape, one by one, 
And a vast and purple ocean 
Lay where had been the sun: 


Amid its tideless billows 
Seven golden islands grew, 

And golden vessels softly 
Came sailing thereunto: 





And ever as their bright prows 
Approached to the glorious shore, 

They were silently blended with it, 
And back returned no more— 


No breezes troubled the stillness 
Of that strange and solemn sea, 

While through the purple distance 
The ships sailed silently. 


As we gazed on those golden islands, 
Sweet Lizzie Cary’s head 

With its chestnut curls drooped lower 
On my shoulder, and she said :— 


** Thou art that shining haven, 
The world is that dim, dark sea, 
And my heart like those wandering vessels 


9? 


Will at last come back to thee! 


Then I pressed the dear child closer, 
As I looked down the coming years 
On the vague and misty future, 
And whispered through my tears :— 


* Life is that weltering ocean, 
And Heaven that golden strand, 

And my soul like those bright barks drifting, 
Floats on to the glorious land. 
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,THE ELEMENT OF STABILITY IN MODERN SOCIETY. 


BY 






S. P. E. 











At the present day, when progress is the | stimulated by common powerful motives, to 
universal watchword, and change is passing the accomplishment of grand results—expand- 
upon all things considered most stable—when ing wonderfully, their energies and their re- 
new and mighty forces are operating upon sources in the upbuilding of great empires— 
human interests with a hitherto unknown ‘all the while utterly neglecting any end of 
power—it is well to inquire in what direc- | life but the pursuit of their own desires— 
tion are these movements tending, and what | dishonoring the Creator, and insuring ruin. 
shall be their end. Thus the Chaldeans glorified the science 

Is our race at last to attain that long-de-! which procured them honor and authority, and 
sired perfection, to which its highest aspira-| worshipped the “ Host of Heaven.” 
tions are deemed to have tended through; Thus the Egyptians glorified and adored 
thousands of years? Are the wonderful! the principle of fertility in the mighty river 
agencies of modern times to promote this de-| which was the source of their prosperity, and 
sirable consummation, or are they to occasion | built up great cities and pyramids, and em- 
but a grander progress than of old, toward | balmed their dead for the veneration of a re- 
aggravated ruin? {mote posterity. 

The philosophy of History, as commonly! The Grecians carried to a wonderful per- 
interpreted, rejects the uniform testimony of fection, their attainments in Eloquence and 
the past, on this subject. It points to the ad- | the Fine Arts. Jn them they have left us an 
vances in art and science, to the diffusion of | unsurpassed excellence—and these elements 
knowledge, to the press and the steam-engine, | of their glory, and means of their success, they 
to the progressive spirit of the age—and as-! adored under various representations. 
serts that the causes of national decay and} How utter, was the ruin of all these Em- 
extinction are not effectually operative in the | pires! 
nineteenth century. An examination of the history of the re- 

But all these—rightly considered, seem to | maining nations of antiquity is attended with 
be constituents of growth only, and compar-| similar results. There is the same stimulus 
atively of little moment, if any essential ele- of a common motive imparting a powerful im- 
ment of stability to wanting. ‘To this point, | pulse to the action of vast bodies of men— 
is our inquiry directed. | the rapid growth—the promise of eternity— 

In the consideration of this subject, it will | the ultimate decline and decay. They failed 
be well to withdraw from the bewilderment | to perceive and to fulfil the end of existence. 
of the great events which are pessing before |That which seemed the chief good became 
us, and to note, if it be possible, our position | the object of supreme desire, of worship—in- 
by indications beyond their sphere. As he | stead the God, who was revealed to them in 
who would ascertain the path of our globe | their own nature and in all the external 
among the planets, looks beyond its atmos-| world. 
phere and its satellite for the marks of the ‘he operation of like causes is even now 
mighty movement, which otherwise he cannot | going on before our eyes in some of the em- 
trace—so may we, if not upon earth, find in| pires of modern times which are “ growing 
the Heavens, something fixed. |old, and ready to vanish away.” Look at 

The conditions essential to the stability of | Turkey and Spain. How utterly is their for- 
human society, would seem to be the gener- | mer power wasted! Relatively to modern 
al apprehension and fulfilment of the great | times, civilization and reform seem there to 
ends of existence by the individuals compos- | be going backward—old age and decrepitude 
ing it. The laws which regulate the well be-| to be fastening upon them. 
ing of each individual, and determine his end,| I will remark in passing, that from such 
must be capable of unrestricted application to facts as these, some seek to construct with 
communities and states. The evils of their | more or less plausibility—a theory—a law of. 
transgression or the benefit of their fulfilment, |‘ progress through all time. Does not history 
are to be transmitted with accumulated pow-| rather represent the failure of the experiment 
er from generation to generation—in due time | of national existence, from similar causes— 
to work out their legitimate result upon all) under all the phases of Democracy, of Aris- 
the interests involved on the prosperity, or the { tocracy, of Oligarchy and Despotism ? Those 
perdition of a nation, who would demonstrate such a law, find 

The history of the past presents'ina mourn-' themselves assisted by the very variety and 
ful succession of spectacles—the human race, | similarity of these exhibitions—by the long 















interval between their recurrence, and by the 
transmission from one nation to another, of 
the arts and sciences which could not die. 
They wateh the culminations of empire, and 
from the present point the more recent seem 
the more glorious. Like an astronomer who 
observing only the successive perihelions of 
a comet, at its recurrence after intervening 
centuries, should conelnde that its course is 
always towards the sun—so they in the migh- 
ty cycle of empire, mark the years of glory, 
and neglect the ages of gloom. 

Witi the consideration we have thus given 
to the past, and remembering the lesson it 
uniformly teaches, let us return to our own 
time, and inquire how far those elements of 
stability enter into the composition of modern 
society which have hitherto been wanting. 
In this inquiry we are not to consider the 
wonderful agencies now in action—but the 
direction given them, and the ends they sub- 
serve—whether in these respects, any simi- 
larity may be discovered between the present 
and the past—how far corresponding with 
those which have formerly been prominent, 
are the motives which now animate combined 
action, and what is the scale on which advance- 
ment is measured, 

Let us thke for example, our own country 
—not with any design to predict its glory or 
its fate—but because here the “ spirit of the 
age” is seen in the highest activity, aud under 
its most favorable manifestations, Here as 
well as elsewhere, we first find that large 
class whose actual motive of exertion is phys- 
ical want—with whom life is a continual 
struggle for the means of living—who barely 
obtain by the toil of to-day, the bread which 
gives them strength for to-morrow, and who 
are precluded by a stern necessity, from obey- 
ing impulses which might be worthier, and 
might be worse, 

Passing from this great multitude, to those 
who are comparatively free to follow out the 
impulses which are strongest—who originate 
and direct the movements of the day—what 
do We here behold ? 

How largely does the spirit of acquisition, 
the hope of gain, stimulate the restless energy 
which is reclaiming the wilderness, which is 
building up cities, which is throwing over the 
whole land a net-work of canals, and rail- 
roads, and telegraphs, and vexing the ocean 
with innumerable steamships ! How rapidl 
has the same spirit peopled California—bot 
above and beneath the soil. 

What is the character of our public men, 
the class who under our form of government 
will always image the nation. Who are 
chosen with the greatest enthusiasm and un- 
animity to the highest stations in the people's 
- gift? Statesmen or Heroes? How many 
are the politicians with whom the people’s 
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‘welfare outweighs their own? How many 


of them sacrifice popularity to national inter- 


est?) How many, like the great “ Expound- 
ers of the Constitution,” unswerved by ap- 
_plause, and unawed by clamor, steadily assert 


and do what they believe to be right. And 


\in all the pursuits which lead to distinction, 


how many are seeking a worthy end through 
honest means? All these inquiries, every one 
can easily answer for himself. 

In this most favorable aspect of modern so- 
ciety, how closely the animating motives, the 
prevailing impulses, resemble those which for 
a time imparted life and power to the growth 
/of the extinct empires of old. There is the 
same eager, absorbing pursuit of power and 
glory and gold. And what under these con- 
ditions will be the result, the natural order of 
things ? 

If the desire of military glory pervade the 
masses of any nation, the hero of the hour 
| becomes the object of adoration—and the real 
| worship but a reproduction of the Roman 
‘idolatry. If the pursuit of wealth, the acqui- 
sition of power, or attainments in science and 
art, combined or distinct, constitute the chief 
end of any people—for which they live, labor 
and die—though the temples of God rise on 
every hand, his worship is degraded to a re- 
production of the Assyrian, the Grecian, the 
Egyptian adoration of the chief good. Then 
decline comes on apace. 

How far these motives and such as these 
influence the advancement of modern society, 
each one will decide for himself—that they 
do to a mournful extent no one will deny.— 
Their legitimate result is working out before 
our eyes, in the dishonor of that God who has 
predicted a fearful fate to the nations which 
forget Him. Its present forms are wide! 
different from its earlier manifestations, it 
has passed from one extremity to another— 
from credulity and image-worship to rational- 
ism and infidelity. While no less now than 
of old, that which seems the chief good is 
worshipped, the idolatry of the moderns arro- 
gantly centres more entirely upon themselves. 

eligion in many quarters has become divest- 
ed of all spirituality—a patronizing Pantheism 
which recognizes God, but without sovereign- 
ty, as it were the successor of Saturn and 
pth Bs like them to a blind fate — 
Heaven becomes but an Apotheosis of great 
men where Moses and Confucius, Christ and 
Mahomet, Newton and Napoleon, sit down in 
communion together. There is a pride of 
science which would almost claim supremacy 
over the elements and forces of Naturé which 
it investigates and seeks to ascertain. Un- 
like the magicians of Egypt when they ceased 
from their enchantments, and in the presence 
of phenomena beyond its resources or com- 
| prehension, it utterly refuses to acknowledge 
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the “finger of God.” There is an impiety in 
many of the schemes projected and the means 
relied on for the melioration of the condition 
of man which would set at naught the au- 
thority of God, and seeks to take the govern- 
ment of the world out of His hands, to build 
a “tower of Babel” above the reach of His 
providence and beyond the scope of His inter- 
vention. While, generally speaking, over all 
the civilized world, men are laboring with 
tremendous energy, aided by all the powers 
of modern art, in a pursuit of wealth and 
glory and power, no less unscrupulous and 
absorbing than at any time of old—eager for 
the present, careless of the “life to come.”— 
Here and there, as then, ignorant alike of the 
tendency or the remedy of the follies of his 
brethren, some rationalistie Democritus ridi- 
cules, some sentimental Heraclitus mourns. 


Does all this present a true picture of the | 
Most | 


state of society at the present day? 
will concede its general correctness. One 
feature, however, is ; unrepresented, and i in that 
consists the only hope that our humanity 
sha!l at last attain a rest from its pilgrimage 
of labor and vanity. 

There are some in every community—many 


perhaps, though few by comparison to the | 


whole—who clearly perceive and steadily 


pursue the true end of life, who attribute | 


sovereignty and glory to God and to Him 
alone, who seek to raise their fellows to con- 
formity with His image. In the turmoil | 
which surrounds them they are deemed some- 
times fanaties—sometimes fools—but they, | 


and they alone, constitute the element of sta- | 


Songs of the Affections. 


| bility in modern society—the only element 
which was wanting in the splendid structures 
of empire of an earlier day. 

According to the views we have here taken, 
if they are ‘true, no amount of apparent na- 
tional prosperity, no advances in art or science, 
no accumulation of wealth, no enlargement 
of domain can ensure permanence. Upon all 
| these conditions the Assyrian, the Egyptian, 
‘the Grecian, the Roman empires would have 
remained until this day. A recognition and 
obedience of Divine authority seems essential 
to stability. While this is wanting modern 
civilization will prove but a grand progress to 
ruin; and our humanity, ever sighing for the 
predicted time of its promise and its hope, will 
wander like the Israelites in the desert through 
‘a probation of generation after generation, 
leaving all along.the wilderness it travels the 
signs of its transgression and its punishment. 
| In the fulfillment of this condition of sta- 
bility in society—the recognition of the soy- 
ereignty of God—how glorious will be the 
condition of man, as he advances, step by step, 
‘towards the state which reason and revelation 
alike assign to him. When the earth, under 
moderate labor, shall yield her full increase 
to the teeming millions who shall not. be 


wasted by war and famine and pestilence— 
when every man shall reverence in his fellow 
the image of a common Father—when, in 
| obedience to supreme authority, in the unre- 

tarded pursuit of his chief end, the highest 
/emotions of his nature shall be always i in ex- 
ercise, its highest earthly aspirations all ful- 
filled, 





‘SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


No. 12. 


Suovutp the harp of thy soul feel adversity’s 


finger 
Had touched it too rudely and sadden’d its 
tone,— 
Should no trace of its wild thrilling melody 
linger, 


Its master-chord broken, its music all gone ; 
And should it awaken no feeling but sadness, 
And answer in silence its owner’s weak call, 
Then, then will I haste to attune it to gladness, 
And bid whispers from Hope o’er*its broken 
strings fall. 


—*SHouLp THE Harp oF THY SOUL.” 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 


But Love, when my hand o’er its injured strings 
stealing; 
Calls back its lost sweetness and wildness again, 
When lightly it moves to the world revealing, 


How free is its music from sorrow and pain ; 
Then say with the herd you will never more 
wander, 
Lest aught should o’ershadow thy newly strung 
lyre, 
And prove life has nothing would tempt you to 
squander . 





Its touches of Love or its breathings of fire. 

















PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 





THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
From the London Art-Journal. 


(CONCLUDED.) 











Slate-roof House, the city residence of William Penn and ow i while in Philadelphia, on his second 
visit in 1700, is remarkable as the birthplace of the only one of the race of Penn born in the country. 
Here John Penn, “ the American,” was born one month after the arrival of the family. After Penn’s 
decease, the house was retained as the governor’s residence ; and John Adams, and other members of 
the Congress, had their lodgings in the Slate House. 


AFTER a lapse of seventeen years he again | Kensington and Knightsbridge; but it is 
sailed with his family to Pennsylvania; again known that he possessed himself of a hand- 
was received by “ white and red” as their fa-| some mansion at Rushcombe, near Twyford, 
ther and their friend ; dispelled many differ-;in Berkshire; here a stroke of apoplexy 
ences, healed many sores, saw the city he had; numbed his active brain, and rendered him 
planned, rising rapidly on every side. These , unfit for business; that such “ strokes” were 
seventeen years seemed to have done the! repeated, until he finaily sank beneath them, 
work of seventy, and the prosperity of Penn- is also certain; but those who visited him be- 
sylvania was secured. He had shown the | tween the periods of their infliction, bore tes- 
possibility of a nation maintaining its own in- timony to his faith, and hope, and trust in the 
ternal policy amid a mixture of different na- Lord, and of his unfailing loving-kindness and 
tions and opposite civil and religious opinions, gentleness to those around him. Thus, 
and of maintaining its foreign relations also,| through much faintness and weakness, he 
without the aid of a soldier or a man-at-arms. | had but little actual suffering, though there 
The CONSTABLE’s STAFF was the only symbol was a gradual pacing towards eternity, during 
of authority in Pennsylvania for the greater six years, and on the 30th day of July, 1718, 
part of a century! ‘in the seventy-fourth year of his age, he put 

He had stil! abundant vexations to endure. | off the mortal coil which he had worn, even 
His cireumstances had become embarrassed. to the wearing out, and joined in Heaven 
He returned with his family to England an; those he had loved on earth. There was an 
aged man, though more aged by the unceas- | immediate and mighty gathering of his friends 
ing anxiety and activity of his life, than by | and admirers, who attended his remains to the 
years. | burying-ground of Jordans. It must have 

There are traditions of his dwelling at, been a thrilling sight; the silent and solemn 
47 
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people wending their way through the em-| Buckinghamshire, that hallowed land of 
bowered lanes leading from Rushcombe into | Hampden, consecrated by so many memories, 


Pilgrimages to English Shrines. 


. Ne 
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RUSHCOMBE. 


of which Penn, if not chiefest, is now among 
the chief! The dense unweeping sorrow of 
a Quaker funeral once witnessed can never 
be forgotten. 

The sun had begun to make long shadows 





on the grass, and the bright stems of the 


many sleep; but when observed more close- 
ly, chequered though it was by increasing 
shadows, the very undulations gave an ap- 
pearance of green waves to the verdure as it 
swept above the slightly raised mounds; 
there was something to us sacred beyond all 


birch threw up, as it were, the foliage of telling in this green place of nameless graves, 
heavier trees, before we came in sight of the | as if having done with the world, the world 
uaint solitary place of silence and of graves.'had nothing more to do with those whose 
The narrow road leading to the Quaker’s stations were filled up, whose names were 
Meeting-house was not often disturbed by the forgotten! it was more solemn, told more 
echo of carriage-wheels, and before we alight-| truly of actual death, than the monuments 
ed an aged woman had looked out with a| beneath the fretted roofs of Westminister or 
perplexed yet kindly countenance, and then; St. Paul’s, laboring, often unworthily, “to 
gone back and sent forth her little grand-| point a moral or adorn a tale,” to keep a 
daughter who met us with a self-possessed | memory green, which else had mouldered! 
and quiet air, which showed that if not *a| The young girl knew the “law-giver's” 
friend,” she had dwelt among friends. The! grave amongst the many, as well as if it had 
meeting-house is, of course, perfectly una-| been crushed by a tower of monumental mar- 
dorned—plain benches, and a plain table, such | ble. 
as you sometimes see in “furniture-prints” of | She pointed it out, between the graves of 
Queen Ann’s time. This table the little maid | his two wives; some pilgrim to the shrine had 
placed outside, to enable Mr. Fairholt to) planted a little branch, a mere twig, which 
sketch the grave-yard, and that we might| had sprouted and sent forth leaves, just at the 
write our names in a book, where a few Eng-| head of the mound of earth,—an effort at dis- 
lish and a number of Americans had written | tinction that seemed somewhat to displease 
before us,—it would be defamation to call it| the old woman, who had come forth looking 
“an album,”—it contained simply, as it ought,| well satisfied at what she called the “ quiet 
the names of those, who, like ourselves,| place” being so noticed. “Ali who came,” 
wished to be instructed and elevated by aj she said, “knew the grave of William Penn ; 
sight of the grave of William Penn. there was no need of any distinction ; there i 
The burying-ground might be termed a lit-| was, every one knew it; yes, many came,— 
tle meadow, for the long green grass waved | especially Americans. Ladies now and then 
over, while it in a great degree concealed, the, plucked a little root of the grass, and took 
several undulations which showed where.it away as a treasure; and no wonder, 
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every one said he was a man of peace,—a, hallowed earth. The Meeting-house had a 

GOOD MAN !” | solemn aspect; so lonely, so embowered, so 
We walked along the road that lead to the | closed up,—as if it would rather keep within 

upland, and Jeaning against a stile, saw the | itself, and to itself, than be a part of the busy 

shadows of the tall trees grow longer and| world of busy men. 

longer, as if drawing themselves closer to the! How still and beautiful a scene! How 
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grand in its simplicity ; how unostentatiously | his colony, without ever, as was said of him, 
religious,—those green mounds, upon which | drawing a sword; the goodness of the most 
the setting sun was now casting its good-night | benevolent ruler in treating his subjecis like 
in golden benisons, seemed to us more spirit-| his own children; the tenderness of a uni- 
moving than all the vaunted monuments of | versal Father, who opened his arms, without 
antiquity we had ever seen. How we wish- | distinction of sect or party, to the worthy of 
ed that all law-givers had been like him, who ‘all mankind ; —the man who really wishes to 
rested within the sanctuary of that green grass | establish a mission of peace, and Jove, and 
grave. We thought how he had the success | justice to the ends of the earth, should first 
of a conqueror in establishing and defending | pray beside the grave of William Penn. 





THE SNOW FLAKE. 


BY WILL WOODVILLE. 


Ah! wretched me! 
A wand’ring thing I go. 


QuIvERING snow flake! down sailing 
Upon the boisterous gale, 
Swept from the sky, 
Where dost thou hie, 
Trembling, and cold, and pale? 


“* My life exists one tempest— 
Years threescore are thine—~ 
Then on I fly, 
But soon to die ; 
Thy destiny is mine.” 
December, 1850. 


*¢ The cold blasts waft me onward 
As listeth them to blow; 
O’er land, o’er sea, 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Tue origin of Christmas, a festival instituted | that our Saviour must have been born in Sep- 
to commemorate the event of the nativity of | tember or October, in the year of Rome 748 
our Saviour, has never been precisely fixed.| of 749. But in the earlier ages what science 
The earliest record we have of its observance | or research failed to accomplish, the expedient 
is in the second century about the time of the | of the infallibility of the pope established be- 
Emperor @ommodus. The decretal epistles | yond doubt, or at least beyond dispute. The 
indeed carry it a little higher, and we learn | pontifical fiat decreed that Christ was born in 
from them that in the reign of Antoninus Pius | mid winter, and the world was convinced.— 
divine service was performed and evangelical | The truth of the decision was as evident to 
hymns were sung the night before the anni-| mankind as that other celebrated one by which 
versary of Christ’s nativity. We have a me-| Galileo was proved to be a heretic—the Ca- 
lancholy proof that the festival was celebrated | pernical system an elaborate folly—and truth 
before the time of Constantine, for while the | itself wicked when it clashed with papal or- 
persecutions of the primitive Christians raged | thodoxy. 
under the Emperor Dioclesian who then held| The first Christians observed the festival of 
his court at Nicomedia—that prince, on dis-| the nativity by prayer and fasting. Often, 
covering that multitudes of Christians assem- | hunted down by fierce persecutions amid the 
bled together to celebrate the nativity of their | fastresses of nature, the rude but sublime 
Lord, commanded the church doors to be | temples of the Eternal, as the exercise of their 
closed and barricaded, and, as if to crown the | devotions became tinged with somewhat of 
cruelty of a life of persecution, caused the | severity from the actual danger attendant up- 
church to be set on fire, and hundreds of mar-| on their observance, Christmas was regarded 
tyrs were with the edifice reduced to ashes.| by them asa Sabbath of Sabbaths. But as 
In those primitive times the day of Christ’s| religion became more popular, the austere 
nativity was held to be of too sacred a nature | simplicity of the first Christians relaxed, and 
to admit of feasting and rejoicing, and appears | Christmas was converted to a day of rejoicing 
to have been kept by prayer and thanksgiving. | from one of fasting, and the not unwelcome 

The time at which Christmas was held ap- | innovation was confirmed by bulls and indul- 
peags to have been different from our date,| gences from Rome. It will be interesting to 
and conflicting opinions arose between the | glance at the domestic sports and ceremonies 
early churches in the East respecting the ex-| of our forefathers peculiar to this season of 
act time of our Saviour’s birth. Pope Tesi- | the year. 
phorus, who lived in the reign of the Anto- | “ Christmas eve,” or night before Christmas 
nines, was the first who ordered the feast of | day, was spent in riotous merriment, and the 
the nativity to be held on the 25th December. | festivity of the laity was sanctioned and shared 
An archbishop of Nice, in one of his epistles, | by the merry clergy of those days. “In the 
informs us that at the instance of St. Cyril of| feast of Christmas,” says Stowe in his Survey, 
Jerusalem, Pope Julius procured a strict in- | “there was in the king’s house a lord of mis- 
quiry to be made into the date of our Saviour’s | rule, or master of merry disports, and the like 
birth, which, being found to be on the 25th|had ye in the house of every nobleman of 
December, they thenceforth celebrated the | honor, or good worship, whether temporal or 
festival on that day. But to the present time | spiritual. The mayer of London and either 
the precise day or even the month on which | of their sheriffs had their several lords of mis- 
Christ was born has not been fixed with cer-| rule, ever contending, without quarrel or of- 
tainty. There are some circumstances which | fence, who should make the rarest pastime to 
lead us to conclude that it took place during} delight the beholders.”. The most popular 
the autumn, as this in every respect is the most | modes of amusements appear to. have been 
proper season of the year for a general assess-| masks, disguises, and mummeries. A loaf, 
ment (see St. Luke) which required personal | bearing a rude resemblance to a baby-image 
attendance. We are also informed that there | made of paste, and called the “ Yule dough,” 
were shepherds watching their flocks by night, | was presented by the bakers to their custom- 
and the middle of winter could hardly be con-| ers, and they who, living remote from towns, 
sidered a fit season for pasturing sheep. Dr.| were excluded from the benefit of the bakers’ 
Lardner, who is borne outin his argument by.| generosity, provided themselves, “ Christmas 
many worthy divines, after the most elaborate | boxes,” of which we have heard so much, and 
and patient investigation of all facts and au-| by which we now understand presents made 
thorities bearing upon the subject, has come | at Christmas, were thus originated. The 
to the conclusion, in his work on Credibility, Romish priests had masses said for almost 
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everything. Ifa ship went out to the Indies, | humble request to Joseph, to pluck the fruit 
the priests had a box in her, under the pro- | for her, and Joseph’s somewhat surly reply— 
tection of some saint, and for masses—as the |the carol makes Jesus, while yet unborn, 
cant was—to be said for them to that saint, | speak out to his mother, bidding her go to the 
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&c., the poor people must put something into 
the priest’s box, which was not to be opened 
until the return of the ship. ‘The mass at that | 
time was called Christ-mass, the box Christ- | 
mass-box, or money gathered against that time | 
that masses might be made by the priests to 
the saints, to forgive the people the debauche- 
ries of that time; from this the servants had | 
liberty to get box money, that they too might 
be enabled to pay the priest for his masses. 

The “Yule log” was an immense log of 
wood, which had been kept dry for Christmas. 
It was dragged in at night-fall and placed up- 
on the fire, and this.was the signal for the 
sports of the evening to begin. ‘The lord of | 
misrule, on whom devolved the duty of cater- | 
ing fun, having provitled divers uncouth kinds 
of musical instruments, summoned all people 
with sound of fiddles, bagpipes, drums and 
cymbals, and the sport commenced in earnest. 
Ale, served in wooden bowls, circulated free- 
ly, Christmas pies were plentiful, and an un- 
limited allowance of potent liquids soon pro- | 
duced a state of intoxication, during which | 
scenes were acted that required all the con- | 
tents of the sacerdotal Christmas boxes to 
absolve. One person, noted for quickness in | 
repartee, was dressed as a fool, whose business 
it was to increase the merriment by extrava- 
gant speeches and gestures. A boar’s head, 
stuck around with rosemary, with an orange 
thrust in its mouth, was anciently the first 
dish served at Christmas day, and was carried 
up to the principal iablé in the hall, with great 
state and solemnity, accompanied in the houses | 
of the higher nobles, with a flourish of trum- 
pets. For this indispensable ceremony there 
was a carol, which, for the pleasure of those | 
who love such antiquities, is handed down to 
us unmutilated. 





“* The boar’s head in hand bring T, 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily 
Qui estis in convivio. 


** The boar’s head I understand, 
Is the chief service in this land ; 
To be wherever it be found, 
Servite cum cantico,”’ &c. 


Afterwards carols were sung by choirs of 
rude voiced choristers, accompanied with ob- 
streperous instruments. The singing | of 
carols was one of the principal diversions of | 
christians from the oldest times, and it is a 
matter of regret, that so few of great age are 
preserved to us. The oldest carol we have, 








tree and it shall bow down to her. 


'**Go to the tree, Mary, and it shall bow to thee, 


And the highest branch of all shall bow down to 
Mary’s knee ; 

And she shall gather cherries by one, by two, by 
three ; 

Now you may see, Joseph, those cherries were for 


Oh! eat your cherries, Mary ! oh! eat your cherries 
now! 

Oh! eat your cherries, Mary, that grow upon the 

« bough!” 

As Jéseph was a-walking he heard an angel sing, 

* This night shall be born our heavenly King. 

He neither shall be born in housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, but in an ox’s stall. 

He neither shall be clothed in purple or in pall, 

But all in fair linen as were babies all. 

He neither shall be rocked in silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle that rocks on the mould. 

He neither shall be christened in white wine, nor 
in red, 

But in the fair water with which we were chris- 
tened.’ 

Then Mary took her young son and set him on her 
knee, 

‘T pray thee now, dear child, tell how this world 
shall be.’ 

* The world shall be like the stones in the street, 

For the sun and the moon shall bow down at thy 
eet, 

Aad upon a Wednesday my vow I will make, 

And upon Good Friday my death I will take, 

And upon the third day my uprising shall be, 

And the sun and thg moon shall rise up with mg.” 


This will serve to give some idea of the 
style of carols in those days. 

Further sports, incident to the period are 
mentioned by Fosbroke, such as playing at 
cards for counters—gambling for money not 
being allowed at Christmas—chess, draughts, 
and the performances of Jack-puddings, 
fiddles and musicians, who were entertained 
with beer and Christmas pies, singing was- 
sail songs, scrambling for nuts and apples, 
dancing “the hobby-horse” round standards 
decked with evergreens in the street. This 
was a dance of a man with the broad figure 
of a horse between his legs, and a bow and 
arrow in his hand, and six others with rain 
deer heads upon their shoulders, who dance 
most grotesquely—and collected money from 
the spectators. Another pastime noticed by 
writers on antiquities, of which Christmas was 
the chief time, was mumming. These were 
amusements, so called, because their perfor- 
mers were disguised in masks, some as bears, 
others as unicorns. They rose early in the 
morning of Christmas day, bearing presents 
to their friends and neighbors. Those who 


describes in doggerel rhyme, the longing of the | could not procure masks, rubbed their faces 
Virgin Mary for the fruit on the cherry tree, | with soot, or painted them. The chief aim of 
and the refusal of Joseph to gather it, on ac- | the mummers was to surprise by the oddity 
count of his jealousy. After relating Mary’s | of the mask, and the singularity of the dress, 
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These sports were carried on till “ Twelfth 
Night,” which was celebrated by further feast- | 
ing to close the sports. On this night, it was 
customary to make a cake with a bean conceal- 
ed in it, and another with a pea. The cakes 
were then equally divided, and he who got the 
piece with the bean, was pronounced the King 





of the night—the lady of the pea was queen. 

The first act.of the new monarch was to | 
dub some one fool of the evening, whose bu- | 
siness it was keep the table in a roar by his 
verbal and practical jokes. No one drank 
until the king set the example, for which, | 
every one was on the watch, and when he 
lifted the cup to his lips, the place was.in an 
uproar with shouts of “ the King drinks,” Ac- 
cording to Twelfth night rule, each party had | 
to support.his character till midnight. The | 
following verses by Herrick, are illustretive | 
of this practice, in his time: 


** Now, now the mirth comes with the cake full 
of plums, 
Where bean is the King of the sport here, 
Besides we must know the pea also 
Must revel a queen in the court here. 





** Begin then to chuse, this night as ye use, 
Who shall for the present delight here, 

Be a King by the lot, and who shall not 
Be twelfth day queen for the night here. 


**Which known let us make joy sops with the 
cake, 





And let not a man be seen here, 


The Mother. 


pe = will not drink, from the base to the 
rink, 
A health to the King and Queen here. 


“Next crown the bowi full with gentle lambs 
wool, 
And sugar, nutmeg and ginger, 
With store of ale too, and this ye must do 
To make the wassail a swinger. 


“Give then to the King and Queen wassailing, 
And though with ale ye be met here, 

Yet part ye from hence, as free from offence, 
As when ye innocent met here.”’ 


By “ gentle lambs wool” the poet meant old | 
ale, so-called from its foaming in the eup, : 
which with toasted bread, cheese, and as he 
says, sugar, nutmeg and ginger, in a large 
bowl, called the “ wassail bowl,” was passed 
round to the company, and each was required 
to.drink from it. 

It is good that there should be a season in 
which every man feels bound to put on all 
the kindness of his nature. At present, the 
observance of Christmas is becoming yearly 
more discontinued, still should we look, per- 
haps without regret, upon the gradual decline 
of customs, whose disuse is a necescary con- 
sequence of a higher tone of mind, which 
mankind are acquiring, and which has already 
opened to them purer and more varied sources 
of enjoyment than were formerly within their 
reach. 





THE 


Nay let her weep: thou canst not still 
The waves of woe that o’er her roll, 
Till, drop by drop, their heavy weight 

Is slowly lifted from her soul. 


Death came to her relentlessly, 
Tearing the clasp of love apart, 

From one who all his life had lain 
On the warm pillow of her heart. 


And O, how hard it was to put 

From off that rest his bright young head, 
When in the chamber of the grave 

They made his lonesome little bed. 


Yet not so dreary seemed to her 
The quiet of that hallowed mound, 
When the sweet summer’s tender flowers 





Grew closely, lovingly, around. 


MOTHER 


BY MISS PHC@BE CAREY. 


It soothed her even when the sun 
Burned dimly in the autumn’s haze, 

To know that on that spot came down 
The lifeless brightness of his rays. 


But rudely now about the place 

The bleak winds of the winter rave, 
And all the night this bitter snow 

Has slowly fallen on his grave. 


Then let her weep: no mortal hand 
Frém her pale lips may take the cup, 

Or roll the anguish from her heart, 

. *Till God shall lift its burden up. 


And leading her, by love divine, 
From out the gloomy vale of death, 
Shall plant her weak and trembling feet 
On the eternal hills of faith. 
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THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 
BY ANGELA, OF GLEN COTTAGE. 


In a beautiful valley, where the green hi!ls | tion of the Latin; but the time when I first 
are parted just enough to let in a village of | saw her, was soon after we were settled in 
white houses, looking like a string of pearls | our new valley home. One cold winter morn- 
set in emerald, lived our precious Sarah. A ing she called, with her Latin books, to recite 
mere child, when first I saw her,in age and sta-|a well-learned lesson, arrangements having 
ture, but in mind and mamner, mature as ripen- | been previously made for this purpose. Her 


ed womanhood. I see her now as then, with 
her sweet smile, and face beaming with 
thoughtful intelligence, yet modest and shrink- 
ing as’ the timid dove. Even now her low and 
gentle tones are lingering on the ear like the 
last strain of favorite music, to be heard no 


more; and I still feel the absence of a sweet | 


spirit, whose gentleness was as soothing 
and refreshing as the moist dews to drooping 
leaves in mid-summer. 

Nature had clustered some of her loveliest 
charms in that quiet valley, and never had I 
loved her as when in such close companion- 
ship with her beauties. On every side you 
might feel her nearness in the green foliage 
of her friendly shade: her protecting hills, her 
murmuring stream and glowing sun-sets, fa- 
ding away into the calm clear light of heaven, 
seemed like the precincts of our own dwell- 
ing, so near did the horizon of those verdure 
crowned hills bring them around us, at the 
base of one of these semi-mountains. In an 
humble cottage, after many reverses of for- 
tune, Sarah’s father had at last made his 
home, close where a spring rejoiced in the 
pleasures of light, and sparkled im the sun- 
beam. There was many an avenue up that 
hill, which seemed made for the accommoda- 
tion of the merry hearted and gladsome child, 
and all the time that reading and study were 
not the absorbing business of this miniature 
student, her steps were bent up those shrubby 
paths in pursuit of wild flowers to grace her 
herbarium. 

It has fallen to my lot in this oft changing 
world, to be acquainted with human nature 
in its varying shades of character, from the 
transparent and beautiful, to the darker, deep- 
er shades that stain the soul,—but never be- 
fore had | known one that in purity of thought, 


loveliness of disposition, and sweetness of de- | 


meanor, was so perfectly faultless as_ this 
young creature. She possessed a gifted mind, 
soaring entirely above the common amuse- 


|modesty and native refinement of manner, 
/won at once our love and kindest interest. I 
| wish I could present to my readers a picture 
‘of the sweet girl at that time, for it corres- 
ponded with my happiest dream of beauty, 
purity and grace—not that mere brilliance of 
complexion, which so soon fades like the 
| bright but perishable colors of a picture; but 
of symmetry, proportion, glowing with the en- 
during charms of mind, thought and feeling. 
Her rich, brown hair shaded her face and neck, 
falling in luxuriant folds upon her sloping 
shoulders. Her mild eye was not quite a 
hazel, nor yet a blue; but it had: an expres- 
sion worth far more than a beautiful color, 
and its beaming was intensely pure. Her 
neat and genteel attire, though of the plainest 
kind, was always becoming and appropriate, 
and her fine taste was ever visible in the co- 
lor and arrangement of the minutest article of 
her dress, which wins the heart far more 
than the gaudy attire of the vain votary of 
fashion and of wealth. With sucha taste for 
order, color, and proportion, how easy to be 
elegantly attired, with the simplest mate- 
rials. 

When this child of thirteen, had gone 
through her recitations under her tutor, often 
have I put some favorite book iato her hand 
to encourage her confidence, asking her to 
read for me. In the most yielding and ac- 
quiescing manner she has thus sat many an 
hour, deriving benefit herself, and at the same 
time giving me pleasure. Often did she af- 
terward refer to this happy period of her life, 
as the time when rays of pure enjoyment first 
shone in upon her heart. 

Winter wore away—spring came, and with 
it, the sweet breath of wild flowers. and the 
song of birds. Nature was beginning to 
throw off her brown, soiled garments of de- 
caved leaves, and gradually assume her robe 
of green, spangled with flowers of every form 
‘and hue. And while God was manifesting 








ments and employments of childhood. Nat-' himself in the works of his own creation by un- 
urally sedate and thoughtful, her highest plea- | folding the leaf bud and the flower, and giv- 
sures were derived from her books, and she | ing life and verdure to what seemed dead and 
early manifested an eagerness for knowledge, | dried in nature, He, at the same time, breath- 
and a thirsting for literature little short of ed the spirit of His love into the heart of His 
enthusiasm. I know not how the idea came! beloved ehild. 

first to her mind of commencing an acquisi-| Her tender and susceptible nature had been 
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deeply and solemnly impressed with its in-| professed her heart’s warm faith in her Re- 
gratitude and want of love to the Saviour, and | deemer, showing by this one act of obedience 
when subdued and softened by that power | to His command, how greatly she valued His 
that new creates the soul, she felt a peculiar | approving smiles. Such exhibitions awaken 

leasure in committing herself to the care of in the heart of piety, most delightful emotions, 

lim, who died on Calvary, as her only refuge | as it surveys the bearing it must have on the 
and hope; and oh how sweetly did He mani- | _ present life, and contemplates its connection 
fest himself to her soul as the Saviour of sin-| with the scenes and events that are to unfold 


ners! Her clear sense of pardon and for- 
giveness, and the consciousness of loving) 
Him, who ought to have the love of all hearts, | 
made her happy, while she delighted in her 
new intercourse with Heaven. Such inward | 
peace and enjoyment will have its outward | 
manifestations, and she was indeed, most love- | 
ly. All natural graces improved and height- | 
ened by the celestial influence that our holy 
religion sheds around the soul, making it pure 
and resigned, how can it be other wise, than | 
that it should add lustre to the intelligent ey e, | 
speaking features, and that the manners in- | 
fluenced by a feeling of love, and good will to | 
all, should be sincerely and constantly amia- | 
ble and kind. Thus it was with Sarah, and 
now she was so gentle and good, so conscien- 
tious in everything, and such a chastened feel- 
ing seemed to pervade her mind, such a new 
power to comprehend the spiritual and the | 
beautiful, that it often brought to my mind 
a sense of the intercourse of the pure in 
Heaven. 

It was a calm and quiet Sabbath, in mid- 
summer, that after a recovery from a protrac- 
ting illness, she had resolved.to make a pub- 
lie professionof her faith, Arrangements were 
accordingly made, and no one doubted her fit- 
ness for such a transaction, or the sincerity of 
her hopes. Weak almost as infancy, yet full 
of inward strength, which seemed to bear her 
up, she sat within God’s Holy Temple. She 
came alone—not one of all the circle of her 
home, had any sympathy of feeling with this 
devoted girl; but these obstacles did not hin- | 
der her, in her unfaltering purpose. Her pale 
face was lit up with a faint glow, and when 
prayer was over, and the deep bass of the or- 
gan had eeased its last vibrations, a breath- 
less stillness follow ed, until a signal from her 
pastor announced her intentions. Slow ly, 
feebly, did she go forth from among the 
crowd, leaning on the arm of a female friend 
for support, displaying a moral courage that 
the angels might well pause to behold, and 
bringing i in spirit, all her young heart’s love, | 
and “hope, and trust, to honor thus her Sa- 
viour before a sinful world! I have witness- 
ed many a scene of beauty in the world of 





| Sore and bitter were her trials! 
and hidden disease prostrated her strength, 


themselves to our vision in another world! 


Years sped on in their silent course—and 
who that knew her well, but knew also how 
A lingering 


cutting off her prospects for usefulness—de- 
stroy ed her plans for the acquisition of know- 
ledge—blighted ail the fair prospects that 
| Hope so alluringly spreads out before the 
youthful eye—and ‘besides all these she had 
other and severer griefs with which a stranger 

intermeddleth not, “ insomuch that her young 
spirit struggled with its agony and often felt 
that the grave would be a fearful rest for her 
aching heart.” I have seen her weep most 


| bitter tears that would force themselves up 


from their deep fountain in spite of all efforts 
to suppress them. And even while all these 
waves and billows of earthly anguish were 
passing over her youthful soul—she murmur- 
ed not—but patiently and meekly bowed her 
head to the poisoned blast. 

That bitter curse to mankind that comes in 
the demon form of Intemperance had robbed 
her home of its peace and happiness, and while 
poverty, strife, unkindness, and the finai 
sundering of the family bond was passing 
around that frail and feeble girl, yet no word 
of reproach passed her lips, so that all parties 
thought that in her affections they had an ad- 
vocate andahome. Her religion, her Bible, 
was the anchor of her hope, amid the ruins of 
her earthly treasures, and here only she found 
safety and peace, while in prayer she found 
strength to meet this untold wretchedness 
with calmness and resignation, even though 
for a time cast out upon the world without 
home,—deprived of that tenderness and sym- 
pathy that the young invalid needs,and which at 
all times, is so soothing to the sick and afflict- 
ed. This beautiful manifestation of the spirit 
of piety seemed at length to eall back in a 
measure, the erring from the paths of misgui- 
ded feeling, and for her sake, the home circle 
was again formed, and wrongs forgiven, that 
this poor invalid child might find repose for 
her aching head, on her mother’s bosom, and 
be soothed by a mother’s tender care. But 
| deeply within her sensitive heart had these 


nature, caleulated to call forth unbounded ad- | open and cruel wounds upon her peace—upon 
miration—have seen much that was truly | all the delicacies of her nature, done its cer- 
sublime in morals—but this scene was a’ tain work! She complained not,—but from 
sweet blending of both, when this delicate | that time, she began slowly, but surely, to 
youthful creature came forth in the true dig-| sink ! 

nity of a renewed nature, and thus publicly! She had, during these four or five years of 
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feebleness and debility, a few devoted friends | blossoms near her window, or by the door. It 
that did what they could to promote her edu- seemed to relieve the long days of illness, 
cation—her enjoyments—hoping that she break up the monotomy of her unvaried fee- 
might be eventually restored and recover her bleness, and give a pleasant aspect to the 
wonted spirits and energy; and if not, it was dark hues of her hopeless condition. 
the drop of consolation by the way, and the But her last winter came at length and at 
cup of “cold water,” that could not lose its first no outward change was visible, except 
reward, ‘that she went no more out, and was found 
The love we had for her was that which | more frequently on her couch. But at last she 
purity and gentleness cannot fail to inspire— | was confined entirely to her sick chamber, and 
similar to that we feel for a fair infant, except | patiently did she endure its privations and 
that her loveliness came from motives, and loneliness, Her box of Artemesias, was her 
heavenly principie, which gave a dignity and sole companion, except when her mother 
sublimity to her beautiful character. How could spare time from her pressing duties, to 
sad it was to see this gentle being fading be with her. She had her Bible and her 
away from earth, since her presence,and heren- Saviour's strengthening and supporting pres- 
dearments had a power to rouse all there is | ence, as the valley grew deeper and outward- 
of celestial origin within the soul. And amid ly darker, and she shrunk not from the pas- 
the sin and crime of the every-day scenes of sage. Her slight and delicate form daily be- 
this life, it is sweet to know that occasionally | came more “ shadowy,” and her pale face was 
we may find “ spirits” here, that walk not the | lit up with a strange lustre that seemed to 
earth “ unseen,” but seem to be sent to per- | betoken her heavenward progress—it was as 
form their mission of love, to exhibit the |if a ray from the open door of heaven was 
beauty of goodness, and thus to win some to glowing in her countenance, and its light kind- 
the ways of wisdom. Every one who knew | ling in her eye. 
her, felt and acknowledged her exceeding | I had often seen her during her illness, and 
purity of character, and though in an humble 'as if nothing was the matter, she would al- 
sphere, yet the silent eloquence of her life | ways look up from under the snowy curtains 
drew the admiration of all hearts, so that the | with one of her sweetest smiles, and extend 
most giddy of her school companions often her thin hand to clasp mine. Sweet words of 
expressed the wish—that they could be like | resignation, spoken in her own peculiar way, 
“ Sarah.” |manifested her feelings and the current of her 
Her teachers saw the beauty and sweetness | thoughts, indicating a deep knowledge of her 
of this fading flower, and kindly endeavored | condition and prospects! She seemed to re- 
to beguile her hours with drawing, and those alize that life’s brief journey was almost over, 
lighter pursuits that interest the feelings, more | and that her calmness and acquiescence was 
than they burden or task the intellect. Al-! peculiarly a heavenly gift, imparted to her 
though continually an invalid, yet it was her soul for this last scene. Her little chamber 
choice to be in school as much as possible, 2s was made to look as neat and tasteful as a 
time there seemed to pass less heavily,—and | kind and considerate mother, who understood 
then she seemed in a measure, to forget her | her child, could make it, and as their scanty 
sufferings. i'means would allow, and there did her life 
In the beautiful art of drawing, she greatly | waste, drop by drop, until the last night of 
excelled. Her patience, care, correctness her existence drew near! The family had 
and good taste, enabled her to execute with been summoned home—the sisters from a 
great beauty and finish. The last winter of distance—the brother from his toils—the fa- 
her life, she passed mostly with us, and during ther from a pause in his inebriety, and they 
that time, she summoned strength enough to | all wept to see the ever gentle Sarah, sinkin 
execute a small keepsake for me, from into the arms of Death—they stood woukd 
Thompson’s Seasons, On the trunk of a/ her bed—they saw her panting for breath— 
large old tree,a female figure is inscribing the cold sweat of dissolution was on her 
this little memento, “ forget me not,” as if she brow—and her eye was fast closing forever! 
hoped to leave this little trace of her own ex- | Her life had been such, that they needed no 
istence, where I might call her to mind, when | new evidence that she was pluming her wings 
she should be no more! And when I look for Heayen. A look of affectionate recogni- 
upon the pencilling, so deeply shaded, so ‘tion, as they looked on her through their tears, 
neatly executed by her thin and delicate fin- | was all that she could give—utterance had 
gers, it brings up in more vivid colors the failed her—fainter, and fainter, was her respir- 
picture of her pure and beautiful life, so meek- | ation—one sigh, and all was over! The 
ly patient, so calmly resigned, and I miss her |} morning dawned—but its light came into the 
gentle spirit from my earthly treasures. chamber of death! Peaceful as sleeping in- 
She loved flowers as if they were her kin- | fancy, lay her lovely form in the drapery of 
dred, and always contrived to have a few | the grave—her brown sunny hair was neatly 
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arted on her pale forehead, much as in life—]| I took a last look of that sweet face, as she 
ut the thought that those lips were sealed | lay in her coffin—her beautiful head gently 
forever, those eyes closed, no more to gleam | inclined to one side, just as if in sleep—no 
with their wonted expression of love, that | cap despoiled her features of their natural 
heart still and cold, that had beat with deep | look, her hair smoothly parted was a rich con- 
feelings, was too much for my thoughts, and trast to the folds of muslin around it, and she 
I wept as I thought of her sweet, pure life— looked so much as when J first knew her, that 
of the pathway of anguish in which her gen-| memory’s tears gushed from: their deepest 
tle steps had trod, and I could not wish her! sources, and I felt myself a Mourner! Amid 
back, much as I should.feel my own loss in, thick flakes of falling snow, they bore her to 
her departure. The struggle was over—the | her rest, and made her grave, where but a sin- 
valley was passed—and the piercing sorrows | gle tree hides the spot from my daily view, 
of this life could not reach her spirit in that! I look out and think of her as she was in life, 
land where all tears are wiped away. My | and then trace her to the “ Spirit land,” and it 
bereaved heart, filled with a keen sense of brings Heaven near—a)lmost to be a “ next 
mingled emotions was deeply stirred—tears | room in my own dwelling.” 

would flow—but amid it all, there came a/ Five graves from that household, have sinee 
feeling of comfort, that the soul had found its | been made by her side, and we now feel that 
home. The billowy ocean crossed, it was| she was early taken in mercy “from evils to 


safely moored at last. Washed in the 


come,” though many looked upon her at that 


Saviour’s blood, it was folded to His bosom. | time, as a “ Blighted Flower.” 


+ 





RENUNC 


Back! back! I must not, will not listen to you, 
Vain thoughts, too sweet, too wildering is your 
spell— 
I went out far from my drear self to seek you, 
Now that I know you, blessed thoughts, fare- 


well! 


So beautiful ye are, so bright, so peerless, 
In my poor home how could ye live a day? 
Go to some glad, gay soul, that’s blest and fear- 
less, 
But from me, syrens haste: away! away! 


I know a heart to welcome you—most cheery 
In its sun-brightness, sweet thoughts will you 
go? 
But—do not breathe that one death-sick and 
weary 
Sent ye, ’twould fear contagion from my woe. 


It need not fear: go ye to the young maiden, 
She of the fair brown hair and tranquil eyes, 
Eyes shining with that light which floodeth 


Aiden, 
Voice of the tone that’s heard beyond the skies. 


Be with her in sweet dreams, and in glad waking, 
Bright, constant witnesses of Love and Heaven— 


IATION. 


Keep her young heart from pain—save it from 
breaking— 
Bright, blessed thoughts, be with her morn and 
even. 


Haste, ye most precious—if a lone heart’s blessing 
Be not a worthless gift, bear it along— 

Haste, she may need you! lay it with caressing 
Low at her feet, the dear young child of song. 


And if she heeds you in her calm day-dreaming, 
And asks with more than wonder for my name, 
Let through her glorious mind one sun-ray stream- 
ing 
Fall on a poor wild weed, she’ll call again 





| To mind, a mystery now all unravelled,— 
And should she weep a moment, do not flee— 
Though through the wide, wide world in search 
you travelled, 
A lovelier soul than hers you would not see. 


Ah! haste away! I must not listen to you— 
Vain’ thoughts, too sweet, too wildering is your 


spell. 
I went far straying 


, seeking, and have found you, 


Only to mourn your brightness—fare ye well! 
Cc. Cc 











A LEAF OF 





MEMORY. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


THERE are some things connected with | 


youth, indelibly impressed upon our memor- | 
ies, incidents imprinted and stamped on the 
tablets of our minds, pictures painted in a 
moment, daguerreotyped as it were forever 
on the walls of remembrance. Such are the 
homes and haunts of our childish years,—the 
old trees we used to play under,—the gates 
we used to swing upon,—the paths we trod 
daily ix our walks to and from school,—our 
holiday sports and amusements, (when I was 
young, we used to have two holidays in the 
week, Wednesday and Saturday afternoon— 
but the boys now have but one, and that is 
all day Saturday,—they are playing beneath 
my window to’day,) bird-nesting, robbing or- 
chards, and all the other etceteras of juvenile 
life. I remember two or three days above all 
others—one, in particular, when a mere baby, 


distance behind us; (I remember we turned 
at the rustling sound, to see if any of the vil- 


| lage boys were on our trail!) We walked 


on and on, and gathered the violets, and that 
zaudy large woodland flower,the lady slipper. 
There was a kind of natural arbor at the 
edge of the wood. It was on the western side 
of the town, near the green meadow land of 
Farmer Johnson. We had brought benches 
there a day or two before, and there we spent 
one whole May day, a Saturday holiday ; I 
brought two or three favorite books ie 
with me, and Eliza B—— a little sampler, 
(why do girls work samplers and embroider 
those hieroglyphical alphabets?) I read, and 
she pe her needle, and we had, as we after- 
wards declared, “a very nice time of it!” We 
were both young then, and of course very 
passionate love was out of the question; but 








I remember there was a deal of blushing and 
shamefacedness on her part, and a lot of 
gallantry on mine ; but before we came away, 
as the song says, 


playing beside a cradle, (that glimpse of the 
past is as dim and shadowy as a moonlight 
feeling) and another, when I began to read, 
and was whipped for scratching the cover of 
my books, (I could not have been three years 
old then); again, a ride in a sleigh by night, 
in the dead of winter;—I can feel the warm 
buffalo skin around me now, and hear the 
jingling of the silver-toned bells, And one 
day, one summer noon-tide, years after, I re- 
member coming home from school at twelve, 
and listening to the ringing of the village 
bells; they always chimed at twelve, and at 
nine at night, when I wasa boy. Why I 
should remember that particular noon, I know 
not—it was not more pleasant than a thou- 
sand others; the path I trod was my usual 
path, and the bells that I heard were the old 
bells of the town—they had rung years be- 
fore, in my hearing, noon, night, Sabbath 
mornings and funerals; I could not ac- 
count for it then—I cannot account for it 


** We vowed eternal constancy, 
And kept it for a week !”, 





I am not so young now as I once was, (by 
the by, very few people are!) Time has 
written one or two lines on my forehead, by 
way of showing me what he could do, with 
his effacing fingers, that have swept empires 
into the dust of oblivion. The lines are very 
well in their way, and for Time, are in a very 
fair style of penmanship; but I must confess 
I dont admire them much ; wrinkles and crows 
feet are never desirable, even at half price. I 
never like to see the autograph of Time on 
anything. He never touehes anything to ad- 
vantage, save wine: there he so improves the 
vintage, the fineness of the flavour, with his 
| kingly seal of jewels,“ the beaded bubbles 
now. winking at the brim,” that I am half disposed 

When I was about fourteen, I fell in love, | to forgive him all his other freaks and mis- 
and have a distinet remembrance of one @ay,| deeds. But I was saying Time has touched 
a spring day of juvenile passion and ram-| me, and I am beginning to grow old! you 
bling. I have often laughed over it, with the , may be sure, however, it is as slowly as pos- 
object of my early flame—the still fair Eliza sible, for I iove the freshness and liveliness of 

I can see the path we took, to gain | childhood, and hold on to “the dew of my 
the woods that adjoined my native town: (to | youth.” | have seen my friends drop off one 
my boyish fancy it was as beautiful as the | by one, like ripe fruit, into the all-receiving 
green forest of Ardennes!) I see the woods | bosom of our kind and generous mother earth, 
with the sunlight slanting down the tossing} while I 2m spared like an autumn leaf, and 
and swaying boughs, on the mossy turf, the | the winds sweep and twirl me merrily on the 
wildflowers, and the long winding aisles of bare bough of my ancestral tree. 1 have seen 
that little temple of Nature; now and then a| sweet children, whose joyfulness and inno- 
robin hopped from twig to twig, and a soli-| cence, were a spring to my heart, shed from 
tary jay, pecked among the leaves at a little | their household branches, and when I looked 
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for them again, they were no longer to be |in behalf of his new friend—we are apt to be 
found. But I can see where they lie, by} so until the new comer has borrowed our 
looking out of my study window. There are | money, and cut us out of our sweethearts, 
at least a score of little mounds, “about aj then 

stone-cast from the wall,” in our green church 
yard, rising like new furrows in that beauti- | 
ful “God’s Acre!’ What seed has been | Sebastian and I were much together after the 
committed there to the dust, half the mothers | examination of my cranium; we liked each 
of the village could tell you wfth a silent | other personally, and took each other’s advice 
gush of tears; and the young widow at the} poetically. I was looking over some old pa- 
end of the lane, could tell you too, if she pers the other day, when I lit upon a bundle 
could speak for her exceeding sorrow, for she of his juvenile verses. It recalled the days of 


** A change comes over the spirit of our dream.”’ 





gave her only child to the keeping of Death | 
but yesterday, and her husband last autumn. | 

I have seen men and women whom I loved | 
pass away like the children. There are many 
long, wide furrows in our hallowed ground. 
where seed has been sown by the Reaper 
Death, who reaps the first growth of mortal- 
ity, and plants it again, to spring into a new 
harvest, which God will gather and store with 
his golden sheaves in the great garner of Eter- 
nity. 

i used to have a friend years ago, whose 
death has left a void in my heart which no- 
thing else has been able to fill. I did not think 
when he was living that I.should have miss- 
ed him so much. It was rather a pleasant | 
thing than a passion and a love with me, and | 
that I suppose, is the chief reason I miss him 
so, now he has gone. Intense passions soon 
decay, from their very intensity. The light 
that transfigures them is a destroying fire, like 
the crown of coals which girt the brow of the | 
ancient martyr with aradiance outshining the 
coronets of Kings, turning his brain to ashes 
all the while! but pleasant and serene affec- 
tions 
‘** Grow with our growth, and strengthen with our 

strength,” 








intertwined, twisted and knit with all the 
chords of feeling, so that when they come to 
be removed, the whole texture of the heart is 
torn, and the whole fabric shaken. 

Sebastian, (that was his name, romantic as 
it sounds), and I. grew up boys together; 
we read, wrote verses, fell in love, went to 
church, travelled, quarrelled, and did a thous- 
and other things which are a great deal bet- 
ter done in couples than singly. I shall nev- 
er forget the day we met. We were juvenile 
poets then, destined (in our own estimation) ‘ 
to supercede all that had gone before us; we 








thought that Homer himself, never wrote 
verses like ours, and [ dare be sworn now, | 


youth so vividly that I fancied I saw him at 
my elbow, looking over my shoulder, as he 
used to when I read his poetry, to assist me 
in deciphéring his “cramp penmanship.” 
“ Sebastian,” said I, “you must be in love by 
the tenor of these rhymes—my boy, you are 
too full of ‘hearts’ and ‘darts’—see this! 
here’s three sighs and two shrieks in one line 


'—did ever any body read such poetry? 


Look at it now”—but alas, the phantom-poet 
had vanished—and I read the following, 
alone :— 

TO PHEBE IN THE FAR-WEST. 


Oh! many months, my Phebe dear, 
Have with their cares departed ; 
Since we two shed the parting tear, 
And one was broken-hearted ; 
Since thou from me wert rudely torn, 
Since first we learnt that love could mourn. 


Hast thou forgot those hours of bliss, 
Those hours of happy meeting, 

Those hours we welcomed with a kiss, 
Those hours that were so fleeting ; 

Those rosy hours in which we dreamed 

That life and love were all they seemed ? 


Am I remembered still by thee ! 
Or did I wholly perish 
From out thy heart and memory, 
When hopes we both did cherish, 
(Fond hopes which once made day more bright) 
Were in a moment sunk in night ? 


Oh! say, if thou wert near me still, 
Wouldst thou not give some token— 
A look that would my spirit thrill, 
A whisper softly spoken, 
That I might know I’m still to thee 
As thou, dear Phebe, art to me ? 


y heart cannot forget thee, 
And if it could it would refuse, 
*Tis sweet to thus regret thee. 
If fate may not our hopes restore, 
Oh! let me grieve forevermore. 


8 often thus on thee I muse, 
Hy 


This was no poetic fiction, but a true cir- 
cumstanee. He fell in love with his employ- 





that he never did. He was then a believer | er’s niece! she was very pretty, and well to 
in Phrenology, and insisted on going into an | do;he was poor—the consequences might have 
examination of my “bumps,” and to humor him, ' been seen! If she had not rejected him, (and 
I consented to sit for a mental picture. If his [ believe she did not), her friends would have 
knowledge of the seience was correct, I should | done so: the relatives of rich boys and girls 
have been several Shakspeares lofg before} wont look kindly on poor lovers. It is'nt 
this—but perhaps he was a little enthusiastic , in the nature of things to be otherwise: they 














have generally been poor themselves, and 
know the value of money: love is well enough 
in its way, but money a deal better: the af- 
fections are nothing now-a-days, no body ever 
heard of a broken heart since the year one. 
Marry for money, not love; everybody of sense 
does so! 

Her friends must have used some such lo- 


gic, because they took her from him, sent. her 
to the “far west,” and turned him adrift to do | 
the best he could. What that was, poor fel-| 


low! the furrow in our graveyard, and the 
white head-stone, too plainly show! Between 
you and me, reader, 1 dont approve of old 
folks meddling in the love matiers of the 
young ones. Winter has no right to judge of 
spring. Let him blow his frosty fingers, drink 
his ale, and stick to his own business, He 
has nothing to do with spring. He can’t tell 
how warm her heart is, and how soon a cold 
wind will frost and blight its springing ver- 
dure. I have seen too much unhappiness 
brought about by the meddling of parents ; I 
say when the objects of their children’s choice 
are honest, kind and good, they are unkind 
and unnatural in their interference, and soon- 
er or later, will reap the benefit of it, in the 
misery of their children. If the friends of 
« Phebe” had never opposed the true and hon- | 
est affection of my friend Sebastian, I believe 
he would be living now. That was his first 
and last great disappointment. After that he 
grew careless and reckless of life, and what 
before was his idol—Fame. 

How he felt towards the object of his mad 
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idolatry, after separation, may be gathered 
from the following song, which she herself 
might have written. If she loved him, she 
must have felt and thought it often. 


SONG. 


He will blame me—he will blame me— 
And his blame, oh! how severe ! 
Would the world might lightly name me, 
Ifto him [’d yet appear 
Free from every charge of treason, 
’Gainst his love—against my own ; 
And I only wish the reason 
Why we part was to him known. 


He’ll remember when we parted, 
How all cloudless was my brow ; 

In my eye no tear-drop started— 
He will think it is so now. 

But he knows not of the sorrow 
That I smother in my breast ; 

Time flies on and brings to-morrow, 
Sut to-morrow brings no rest! 


Oh! I know by love’s own glances— 
By the deep, half-smothered sigh— 

By the smile that sweetly dances 
On his cheek and in his eye— 

By every look—that he doth cherish 
Holy thoughts of love for me, 

But, I would that love might perish 





From his heart—his memory. 





Why our Jove must droop and languish, 
Would that I might but reveal ! 

Yet revealing were but anguish, 
And ’tis anguish to conceal ! 

Each fond word | heard with gladness 
Would again he might recall! 

If our love must end in sadness, 
Would that I might bear it all! 


Here’s something of a lighter mood, just in the 
very strain and style of the old poets. It reads 
to me like Herrick. Half the newspaper poets 
of America have claimed and published it as 
their own; but they are thieves, and steal! 
from the dead. 


TO 


If any one should ask me, 
Where they a tint might seek, 

More lovely than a rose bud’s, 
I’d point them to thy cheek ! 





If any one should ask me, 
W hat more than jewels shine, 
I'd say that mines were nothing 
Before those eyes of thine! 


And if they questioned further, 

Where pearls were then concealed ; 
I'd say thy lips when parted, 

A bed of these revealed ! 


And when they asked me deeper, 
* What makes me more rejoice 

Than strains of cunning music 2?” 
I’d say thy matchless voice. 


And when they parting asked me, 
Where excellence they’d find 

More rare than all I mentioned, 
I'd say within thy mind! 


Here’s something quite light—a fancy piece, 
if I mistake not. 


Some time ago I fell in love 
With pretty Mary Jane ; 

And I did hope that by and by 
She’d love me back again. 

Alas! my hopes, a-dawning bright, 
Were all at once made dim ; 

She saw a chap—I don’t know where— 
And fel! in love with him! 


Next time we met—{now, how it was 
I don’t pretend to say ;) 
But when my chair mov’d up by her’s, 
Why, her’s would move away. 
Before, I always got a kiss, 
(Lown with some small fuss ;) 
But now, forsooth, for love nor fun, 
*T was non come-at-a-buss / 


Well, there we sat—and when we spoke, 
Our conversation dwelt 
On everything beneath the sun, 
Except what most we felt. 
Enjoying this delightful mood, 
Who then should just step in, 
But he, of all the world whom I 
Would rather not have seen ! 


And he could sit down by her side ; 
And she could—all the while 

He pressed her hand within his own— 

Upon him sweetly smile. 
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And she could pluck a rose for him, 
So fresh, and bright, and red, 

And give me one, which, hours ago, 
Was shrunk and pale and dead. 


And she could freely, gladly sing 
The songs he did request ; 

The ones I asked were just the ones 
She always did detest. 

I rose to leave—and ‘‘ She’d be glac 
To have me longer stay !”’ 

No doubt of it! No doubt they wept 
To see me go away! 


I sat me down. In thought profound 
This maxim wise I drew : 

It’s easier far to like a girl, 
Than make a girl like you. 

But, after all, I don’t believe 
My heart will break with wo; 

If she’s a mind to love “‘ that chap,” 
Why, bless her, let her go! 


The “wish” below, and the portrait of 
“ Margaret” always seemed to me worthy of 
any poet: both are very simple and sweet, 
and both are true, and truth is never any- 
thing but sweetness and simplicity. 


A WISH. 


I would have a gentle maiden 
Love me, oh! how tenderly ; 

All her fondaess—loving fondness 
She should lavish upon me. 

She should love me with an ardor 
Few have ever felt before ; 

Love me deeply—love so deeply, 
That she could not love me more. 


I would have more! Something gifted 
Unto her I’d seem to be ; 

I would have her—yes, I’d have her 
Take a pride in bavi me. 

Certes! she should fondly think me 
Common mortals far above ; 

Think me something consequential— 
Something worth her whule to love! 


She might know I had my failings, 
If for these she lov’d no less ; 
She should think them—fondly think them— 
Heavenly virtues m excess. 
She might smile on all around her, 
Yet I’d have her mindful be, 
That she always—always, always 
Gave her sweetest smile to me. 


Go with thought and gather laurels— 
Go, with cunning hoard up pelf ; 
Leave me woman—gentle woman, 
And you'll leave me Joy herself, 
I would have a gentle maiden 
Love me, oh! how tenderly ; 
But it is a hopeless vision, 
And can never, never be! 


MARGARETTE. 


If once you looked on Margarette’s face, 
You might not well refrain— 

Though forced decorum should forbid 
The looking there again— 

You'd think once more you’d like to see, 
That eye so softly blue, 
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That pleasant smile that always makes 
One feel like smiling too! 





She’s one of those sweet, simple souls 
Sent down on earth to bless, 

To sooth our cares and comfort us, 
And make our sorrows less. 

How much of joy, how much of love, 
How little of regret 

There’d be on earth, if every one 
Was just like Margarette ! 

There! I think I've given you specimens 
enough, of his poetry. I hope you like it. If 
you had known the man as I did, you could 
not fail to. It is crude and imperfect, I grant, 
imitative if you will, bad if you wish to be 
very critical, but you must not abuse it; I never 
permit anybody to abuse my friends, I reserve 
that for myself as a special privilege. 

As I said before, after his first disappoint- 
ment, Sebastian was changed ; very few saw 
it, there was no sign of it in a tearful eye and 
pallid cheek. “ He never told his love.” I 
never look to that part of his life, and think of 
the gay boisterous hours we spent in each 
others company, without reflecting sadly on 
the reaction which must have taken place in 
his soul, in his solitary moments. However 
we may cheat others, we cannot cheat our- 
selves; there is a fearful consciousness and 
identity of self under the masquerading gar- 
ments of the actors; the heart will beat and 
ache under the joyous motley of the Harle- 
quin, and if it be right it will leap and rejoice 
under the rags of the beggar. We must look 
upon ourselves, in upon our own souls. The 
penalty of Adam’s sin, which stripped the 
body of its garments of purity, and exposed 
its nakedness, in a spiritual sense is the pen- 
alty of grief and sorrow; the soul becomes 
naked and defenceless, and al) the raiment in 
the wardrobe of a King can never hide it from 
itself. 


** The world is full of solemn tragedies, 

Battles and bloodshed, and the wrongs of men, 
But the most pitiful are played in secret, 

In the lone theatres of human souls, 
With no spectators but the eye of God ; 

And the poor actors writhing through their parts, 
Till the dark curtain of the grave descends, 

And all is over on the shrouded bier.” 


And yet after all, it is perhaps better to hide 
sorrow, sorrow that cannot be comforted and 
parfaken: its revealment would only unsea 
pages in the heart’s book, which should never 
be gazed upon by careless and profane eves. 
The Spartan boy could conceal a fox beneath 
his cloak, notwithstanding Reynard had a row 
of sharp teeth which he used to considerable 
advantage. Are men now less heroic than 
the boys of Sparta were? Nobody, if it is so, 
will be honest enough to confess it. “We 
ean, and do bear,” saysthe world. And when 
I look upon the wrongs of nations, and the 
apathetic patience with which whole lands 
suffer the tyrannies of Kings and Statesmen, 
I must even exclaim, “Oh world, thou art an 
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immense Spartan, with an infinity of foxes; cially in large towns and crowded cities, are 
under thy ragged gabardine gnawing away | nothing but w alking corpses, galvanized into 
for dearest life! World, thou art more of a/a kind of spasmodic life, by necessity and love 
Spartan than the gods desire. It would be | of gain. The mechanic, in his dusty and close 
better to kill a few, if not all of the roy al | workshop ; the seamstress plying her needle ; 
beasts, fattening on thy leanness !” the merch: int drudging over his ledgers,deep in 
But I have wandered a little. Let me re-| the mysteries and miseries of profit and loss, 
sume the thread of my remembrancé About /all are more or less self-murderers. Labor 
a year after my friend was “ousted from his} without rest and repose—labor as under- 
seat of love,” his health began to fail. He | stood amongst us, is but a life long suicide ! 
was reckless and careless of it. I suppose he | Poor Sebastian! in your case it was an 
thought the world held nothing worthy of | unavoidable one, the poor have no choice but 
sunbition, Most disappointed lovers, I am | to labor, or starve; both are so unpleasant 
told, feel so, till they fall in love ag: in—for | | that it is not to be wondered at, if some sen- 
my own part, I know but little of such mat- sitive spirits compelled to the choice, pine and 
ters, save from the pages of the last new no- die Young. I used to pity you, old friend, 
vel, or the half-confessed \ g behind the counter at 
younger friends who soutotiaaas honor me 5 wW—'s. My own life was not easy, 
with a sudden burst of confidence. I could, but it was princely. compared with yours, 
see day after day, that his cheek was growing | You rose early and sat up late, and had no 
paler, and his eye more bright and lustrous. time given you for out-of-door sports; but 
His cheek I said grew paler, but I forgot the |-you should have made time, somehow. If 
hectic flush which bloomed in its ghastliness, you had only done that, I should in all pro- 
like a sickly but brilliant rose in the shroud | bability be at present writing a poem in an- 
of some heart-broken maiden. The bright | swer to your last, (which I always insisted on 
eye and the flushed cheek, what were they excelling !) instead of writing this sketchy 
but the signs of that fearful scourge of our | biography over your juvenile verses, What 
American climate, consumption? Yes, he | would you have been by this time? If my 
had the consumption, and was dying slowly. | criticism and watchfulness could have made 
He knew it, but made no effort to save him-| you more correct than you were, you may 
self. And that by the way, is the common| rest assured, my boy, that I should not have 
fault of all consumptives; they give up too} spared you. Let me see, you would now be 
easily; and abandon the fortress of life before | a contributor to all the Philadelphia Maga- 
the enemy has had time to sap or undermine | zines, and that old monthly, the Knickerbock- 
its foundations. I believe consumption, ta-| er; (“Old Knick” would have accepted you 
ken in its first stages, is as curable as a corn|amoug his corps of contributors, on my re- 
or sore finger. Gymnastic exercise;riding, sail- | commendation) Holden’s would rejoice ir 
ing, amusements, society, abandonment of your verses, and the Sunday newspapers 
thinking and intellectual pursuits, a cultiva- | would loom loftily with your spicy paragraphs, 
tion of the mere animal part, which is the and may be by this time, some publisher 
only part that ever fails in such diseases, each | would have lost (I can’t, in justice to my 
and all of these remedies would be in most | conscience, suppose he could have “made”) by 
cases, a sovereign and permanent cure. But/| your first volume of poetry. But instead of 
the consumptive invariably neglects them, | this, alas! instead of this, your mortal re- 
and calls on the doctor with his multitudinous | mains, a handful of white dust, lie under the 
compounds, mopes in the sick chamber when | green turf which rises yonder beneath the 
he should be out under the blue sky, basking in ; stunted yew tree—instead of this, and a page 
the sunshine, and inhaling the fresh, invigor- or two in “ Griswold’s Poets,” you have left 
ating wind—lies in the bed, when he should but a whited tomb stone, where your own ro- 
be wrestling, running and climbing up the | mantic name is being slowly mossed over and 
rough peaks of the mountains. If our Amer- | obliterated by the fingers of Time, who has 
ican 1 people only knew the value of physical | been, and is still busy, with me; but as busy 
exercise, and improved their knowledge, as | as the old fellow has been and is, he has not 
the voice of Nature dictates, they would not | yet obliterated your name from my heart, and 
be the sickly, care-worn, haggard and feeble | never can, “ while memory hold her seat in 
race they are at present. Nine out of every | this distracted brain.” God bless you, Sebas- 
ten men and women, in the new world, espe-| tian! 
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THREE CHAPTERS FOR YOUNG 


BY CHARLEY CHASE. 


SPORTSMEN. 


(CONCLUDED. » 
CHAPTER III. | pears to find all latitudes equally congenial. 
, These are discrepances not to be accounted 
THE DOG—MISCELLANEOUS. | for by the usual effects of ciyilization. Be- 
| sides the argument drawn from the occasion- 

Ir is not our purpose, nor would it consist | al domestication of the wolf is far from eon- 
with our prescribed limits, to enter upon a/clusive. There is, certainly, similarity be- 
Jong discussion of the history and origin of | tween dogs and lions. Yet lions have been 
the canine race. A few remarks are all which | effectually tamed, and Pliny even tells us that 
we can spare to the consideration of this topic,|the Hyrcanian dogs derived their singular 
however interesting, as it assuredly is, no less | fierceness from having been crossed with the 
to the accomplished sportsman than to the | tiger; asserting further, that the Indians of 
scientific inquirer. |his day, had preserved the custom. Vid. L. 
The general,and, at first sight, obvious the-| 8, c. xl. Without denying that this state- 
ory relative to the origin of the dog would be | ment is probably apocryphal, we may well 
to derive him from the wolf. Those eminent | doubt, nevertheless, the validity of any reliance 
anatomists, Professor Bell and Sir Everard | upon occasional procreation between the dog 
Home, are the chief supporters of this opinion. | and wolf, as indicating an origin of the one 
They have shown that the osteology and gen- | from the other. M. Baudoin has constructed 
eral anatomical formation of the dog and wolf a very ingenious theory to prove that the two 
are similar, and that the two animals will | animals have existed in their present condi- 
readily breed together. Youatt says that/ tion, the one wild, the other domesticated 
certain French writers “ do not hesitate at all , with man, from the very beginning. The cu- 
upon this point, but even assert that itis very | rious will find an interesting and learned dis- 
difficult to take a she-wolf with male dogs | cussion of the whole matter in Bolin’s Cyne- 
during the period of oestrum, parcequ’ils la getica. It is enough for us to mention the 
veulent saillir et covrir comme une chienne.” | prominent theories relative to the subject. 
Sir John Wyllys has given us an interesting | Their extended discussion we must refer to 
account of two wolf cubs which he captured | others,and turn to our chief object,which is now 
among the Pyrenees, and succeeded in taming. | the consideration of the dog in his present 
According to his statement they became per- | state with particular reference to those breeds 
fectly docile and obedient, obeying the keep- | especially important to the sportsman. There 
er’s voice, pursuing small game, which they are three—the spaniel, the pointer, and the 
could not, however, be always restrained from | setter. We do not speak of the hounds, as 








mangling and tearing and never attempting 
flight into the woods, though offered many 


opportunities of so doing, had they been in- | 
clined. ‘They lived harmoniously in the same | 
kennels with Sir John’s hounds, and at the, 


usual seasons had commerce with them; the 
progeny bearing still greater resemblance in 
appearance and habits to the dog, while they 
were less wild in disposition than their lupine 
progenitors. The general assertion that the 
wolf may be tamed, and brought to evince a 
degree of docility and affection scarcely infe- 


The pupil of the wolf's eye is always oblique ; 
of the dog, cireular. The wolf is found in 


comparatively few countries, and seems cen-, 


fined to certain conditions of soil and climate, 


while the dog is almost ubiquitous and ap- 





we have reference in these and the preceding 
pages rather to the field sports of the Nor- 
thern and Middle States, than those of the 
South and West. We confess moreover, that 
we feel little disposition to venture upon a 
scientific inquiry into the many ramifications 
of the mongrel which passes in America un- 
der the generic name of “ Hound.” 

The Spaniel is not among those adjuncts 
which we consider of primary importance to 
the sportsman. It is true that he is active, 


'sagacious, docile, and hardy; but he is not 
rior to that manifested by the domestic dog, | 
has been often proved. On the other hand, | 
there exists important points of difference. | 
The tail of the wolf never bends in the, 
abrupt curve so frequent in that of the dog. ' 


equal for general shooting either to the Poin- 
ter or Setter, being altogether unfit for con- 
tinuous ranging over open and extensive 
grounds. ‘The Cocking Spaniel finds his only 
proper sphere of action in the pursuit of 
woodcock, amid the dense thickets which con- 
stitute so prominent a feature in American 
scenery. Here his activity, the ardent inter- 
est which he evinces, and his indifference to 
the thorns and briars which would soon repel 








the pointer or setter, with torn and bleeding 
skins, render him highly useful. But the very 


ardor of his disposition makes him doubly im- | 


patient of control, and difficult to bring under 


permanent restraint; while if ill-broken he is | 


worse than useless. We shall not easily for- 
get our first experience of his qualities. It was 
in July; birds were unusually plentiful, but 


of course to be found only in the densest | 


coverts. Allured by the praises we heard be- 
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eradication of his vices all the more diffi- 
cult. 

The Poiner is, in almost all respects, a 
perfect contrast with the spaniel. The span- 
iel is active and spirited ; the pointer slow and 
cool. The spaniel is quick to learn, and as 
quick to forget ; the pointer learns slowly, but 
his memory is most retentive. The spaniel 
is affectionate and handsome; the pointer 
‘comparatively selfish, ill-tempered, and ugly, 


stowed upon a cocking spaniel yclept “ Fash- |The spaniel is a pleasant companion; the 


ion”—the property of some one in the neigh- 
borhood, 1 was induced to purchase his val- 
uable services for a couple of weeks. 
haved very well upon his first trial, and won 


He be- | lengthy ancestry. 


| pointer a useful assistant. 

The pointer is of neither a renowned or 
His existence in England 
| cannot be traced beyond the sixteenth century. 


golden opinions both from myself and two or | He is evidently a mongrel, but by what cross 


three sporting friends. But mark the sequel. 


| 


originally produced, we can only conjecture. 


One brilliant morning we took “ Fashion” | He bears a strong resemblance to the fox- 
out, prepared for a long chasse, and fully an-| hound, who is undoubtedly entitled to the 


ticipating a weighty bag. Three or four birds | chief credit of his parentage. 


Besides the 


were handsomely fetched to begin with.| common English breed, there exist three for- 
Presently we came upon an extensive copse | eign varieties of pointer—the French, the 
which seemed perfectly alive with woodcock, | Spanish, and the Russian. But they are none 


Two of them tell in rapid succession. 
suddenly “ Fashion” seemed to lose all com- 
mand over himself, and dashed off in a tan- 
gegt, perfectly deaf to our shouts. Wecould 
trace his progress only by the crashing of the 
twigs through which he galloped, occasional 
glimpses of his head or body amid the dense 
foliage, and the flap, flap of birds rising inces- 
santly out of distance and pursued by Fash- 
ion, roaring and open mouthed. At least fif- 
ty birds got up, of which we killed but one. 
Of course the dog was greeted upon his return 
with a most righteous castigation—but it was 
of no use. Experience demonstrated that no 
amount of flogging would bring him to be 
depended on, and the same has been the case 
with nine-tenths of all the professedly broken 
cockers we ever met with. There are few of 
the race really valuable, and these are the re- 
sult, either of unusually favorable disposition, 
or a most severe and laborious training. We 
do not deny that the spaniel may be, and fre- 
quently is, a most useful assistant to the 
sportsman. But we still consider him as bet- 
ter fitted for a pleasant companion than an 
adjunct in the pursuit of game. The English 
breed of cockers is decidedly the best—pro- 
bably because they are there in more general 
use, being considered absolutely indispensa- 
ble in driving covers, and in battue-shooting. 
English writers appear to locate the chief de- 
fect of the spaniel in his want of discrimina- 
tion between different objects of pursuit. A 
thorough bred pointer or setter will scarce 
pay attention to a hare or rabbit, while it is 
next to impossible to keep the spaniel from 
pouncing on such a quarry. Patience and 
erg see coe are indispensable with all dogs; 

ut doubly and triply so with the spaniel, 


whose many virtues seem to render the; result. We may adduce both the pointer and 


48 


But} of great value, although the Spanish dog was 


onee prized highly for his excellent scent. 
| Mr. Lewis, the American editor of Youatt, is 
responsible for the following anecdote: “To 
convince our readers of the value of this par- 
ticular breed, (the Spanish) we “4 mention 
the sale of Col. Thornton’s dog, Dash, who 
was purehased by Sir Richard Symons for 
160o0unds worth of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, a hogshead of claret, an elegant gun, 
and another pointer, with a stipulation that, if 
any accident befel the dog he was to be re- 
turned to his former owner for fifty guineas. 
Dash unfortunately broke his leg, and in ac- 
cofdance with the agreement of sale, was re- 
turned to the colonel, who considered him a 
fortunate acquisition as a stallion to breed 
from.” The Spanish pointer was an awkward 
animal, with spreading feet and “ out at el- 
bows.” He tired very easily. From a varietv 

. ~ 
of crosses upon this breed, the modern Fino. 
lish pointer is generally thought to have been 
produged. He has neater legs and feet than 
his ancestor, and will work twice as long and 

5 

well. We may here speak by the way of a 
prejudice against crossing, which is quite ob- 
stinate with some sportsmen. It has doubt- 
less arisen from the annoyances engendered 
among the troops of mongrel curs, with which 
we are plagued—perfect types of their an- 
cestor whose misconduct is so feelingly be- 











wailed, by honest Launce, in the “ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.” That they are great, 
nuisances is certain. But it is no less so, 
that nothing tends so strongly to preserve the 
breeds of dog from degenerating as judicious 





crossing. Provided the original stocks are 
preserved, and the parentage of the progeny 
carefully registered, no evil consequences can 
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bull-terrier as cases in point. Both came 
from crosses, and are even superior in value 
to the breeds whence they sprung. 

A great deal of stress is laid by some upon 
the color of the pointer. Liver, tan, liver and 
white, black and tan are the most satisfactory. 
Black and white is said to indicate currish 
blood, and is so undeniably a currish color, | 
that we are not much surprised at the suppo- 
sition. The tail of the true pointer is, when 
uncropped, Jong, smooth, and ratlike; his 
head is formed in almost precise similarity to 
that of the foxhound. As generally seen, the 
pointer is unnecessarity mutilated by the clip- 
ping of ears and tail, which gives him a more 
compact, rakish look than nature meant him | 
to wear. ™ 

The pointer has little spirit, but much quiet 
endurance, The Spanish dog was irascrible 
ina high degree, a quality which has fined | 
down with his successor into a sort of indif- 
ferent sullenness. He is not strongly affec- 
tionate or attached to particular persons, 
ranging as freely for a stranger as for his 
master. He has a retentive memory and 
great steadiness which will account for his 
popularity with those who consider a hunting | 
dog as an ingenious piece of machinery, from 
which no intelligence is required, but merely 
a regular performance of certain stated move- 
ments, 

The Setter is an improved breed of: the 
spaniel. Mr. Youatt traces his distinct exist- 
ence as far back as the twelfth century. We 
quote his remarks: “Strut, in his Sports and 
Pastimes, chapter I, sections XV & XVI, 
mentions a manuscript in the Cotton Library, 
originally written by William Twice or Twety, 
grand huntsman to Edward II, who ascended 
the throne in 1307. This manuscript con- 
tains the earliest treatise on hunting that the 
English possess, and enumerates the various 
kinds of game, and different species of dogs | 
then in existence, as also the methods of ta- 
king the former and using the Jatter. After 
describing in the usual manner, the specific 
employment of each dog, he finishes by sta- 
ting: ‘ The spaniel was ‘for use in haw king, | 
hys craft is for the perdrich or partridge, and | 
for the quail, and, when taught to couch, he is 
very serviceable to the fowler, who takes 
these birds with nets”” What has been al- 
ready said in comparing the spaniel and poin- 
ter, will apply equally well to the case of| 
setter vs. pointer. The setter, however, with | 
all the be: auty and intelligence of the spaniel, | 
possesses more ste: adiness and patience, the 
effects of long education. The chief nominal 
distinction between the pointer and setter is'| 
renerally thought to be indicated by their | 
Gistinet modes of standing at game—the | 
pointer remaining erect, with his nose towards | 
the bird, while the setter crouches flat upon 
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the earth. This is undoubtedly the case in 
England. But throughout all my experience 
| in this country, I never saw a setter, however 
‘undeniable the purity of his blood, se/ at game. 
They invariably stood as firmly as the best 
pointers. We first noticed this fact some 
four years since, and it has been corroborated 
by many distinguished sportsisen—Mr. Hu- 
bert among others. Why it shou!d be so, we 
neither know nor ean ima; gine, but the fact is 
undeniable. The purest breed of setters in 
existence is the Irish; the des’, the Russian, 
For information, both new aid interesting 
upon this point, see Craven’s “ itecreations in 
Shooting,” and “ Highland Field Sports,” by 
J. Henry, Esq., of Dunbarton, Scotland. As 


| liver color is the peculiar tint of the pointer, 


so is red or lemon, that of the setter. An in- 
terchange of shades is suspicious in both. 
We prefer a black nose in the setter. White 


is a genuine color, undoubtedly, but I have 
generally found white-nosed setters less ac- 
tive and hardy. 

A great revolution has taken place in popu- 
lar sentiment relative to the comparative mers 
its of the setter and pointer. Fifty years 
since, the latter was the only dog in general 
use throughout England, the setter being 


confined to Ireland and the Highland moors, 


where even prejudice was forced to admit his 
superiority. Since then a new race of accom- 
plished and ardent sportsmen has sprung up 
on this side of the Atlantic, in a country 
whose dense thickets, extensive swamps and 
frequent mountains offer the shooter a thea- 
tre of action as djfferent as possible from the 
open preserves, level stubbles, and bare 
moors of England. A predilection in favor 
of the pointer has been naturally inherited by 
ourselves, but is growing weaker and weaker 
as experience demonstrates the immense su- 
periority of the setter. The pointer, as we 
have already said, is patient, remembers long 
what is taught him, works steadily, and on 
dry ground can sustain long, continued exer- 
tion without water. For those who shoot 
through seven or eight weeks ouly in the 
year, and can spare little time to looking af- 
ter their dogs, the pointer is, undoubtedly the 
most desirable companion. 

On the other hand, the superior disposition 
and intelligence of the setter, compensate for 


‘the additional trouble of breaking im, and 


keeping him steady. He is far more active 
and hardy than the pointer, will work twice 
as long, especially upon rough ground, will 
penetrate thickets which effectually repel his 
rival, and is far less liable to sore feet. That 
he needs more water upon a long hunt than 
the pointer, is true, but in a country like ours, 
this can form no serious objection. Add to 
all this, his greatly superior beauty and tem- 
per, and we ‘think ne steady, scientific sports 
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man will hesitate long in making his choice. 
The great obstacles to the popularity of the 
setter doubtless arises from the difheulty of 
obtaining the breed in its purity, and the con- 
sequently high price which it bears, There 
is, 1 know, a sufliciently cheap and common 
species of curly haired brutes with feathered 
sterns and clubtails; but these are not the 
setters of which I speak, any more than the 
lank-bedied, long-eared curs which come ung 
der the appell: tion of hounds, in most coun- 
try villages, are pointers. Weare no advo- 
cate of needless expense, but we tell our 
readers plainly, that for a good dog they must 
pay a good price, and that ten, tw enty, or even 
thirty dollars, is not ene-half of the minimum 
at which you can reasonably expéct a good 
setter. Pointers are somewhat cheaper, as 
being more abundant and less trouble to 
breakers. If you have time and patience, it 
is by far the best way to purchase a yoyng 
dog of undoubted pedigree, and either break 
him in carefully yourself, or if ygu are not au 
fait-in this department, hand him over to 4 
scientifie and reliable trainer. 
If you ean afford it,keep a brace rather than 
a single dog. They will do four times as 
much work, save you from the numberless 
accidents to which the owner of but one dog 
is liable, and profit all the more themselves 
by the arrangement. 
venient if you reside in a country village, 
where there are few regular sportsmen or 
none at all. 
course keep your own high bred dog from 
contact with the “base born villain curs” 
around. He can find no other society, and 
solitude is as distasteful to the dog as man. 
Not to mention other evils which might ee 
from suffering your dog to run and ramble a 
pleasure, a casual fight with some quarrelsome 
acquaintance might | deprive you of his servi-- 
ees at the very ‘time when they were most 
needed. 
valuable dogs who were suffered to enjoy un- 
restricted liberty, coming home with lame or 
broken Jegs from some fight, and, too, in the 
very middle of the shooting season. Were 
there no such consideration however, we 
know well that “ evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” It should not be forgotten 
that the hunting dog requires more care, and 
a very different mode of general treatment 
from that of his brother who is kept merely 
as a guard companion, or pet. Never caress 
or pet him needlessly. The desire of appro- 
bation is a strong motive power with the dog, 
but loses weight in his eyes in exact propor- 
tion as it is too abundantly gratified. Never 
praise setter or pointer, the former especially, 


In such a case you must of 


We have known many instances of 


This is still more con-| 


| 
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gratuitous cruelty to ehastise a dog when he 
is probably ignorant of. the reason. 

The best food for hunting dogs is our com- 
mon cornmeal made into a sort of coarse 
mush. Meat should be .given sparingly in 
the shooting season. It cannot be dispensed 
with if you would have your dogs retain their 
health and beauty, but it has the immediate 
ellect of impairing sceut for atime. In Eng- 
land, oatmea! is used instead of maize, but I 
agree with Mr. Hubert, that the American 
plant is the best in all respects. A small pro- 
portion of sulphur should be mixed with the 
usual food oceasionally, in order to keep the 
bowels open. The most eminently practical 
remarks on the subject of dog feeding that 
we have ever met with, are from the pen of 
Mr. Hubert. We shall quote his observa- 
tions as found on p. 340, vol. IL of American 
Field Sports : 

“T am thoroughly convineed that the habit- 
ual feeding of dogs on flesh has a tendency 
to vitiate their powers of scenting, * * * 
I have observed many times th: at dogs fed 
largely, even on perfectly fresh animal food, 
particularly in a raw state, became intolerably 
offensive in odor, and when this is the case, it 
is certain that the secretions of the body are 
vitiated, and probably moreover, that the 
health of the animal is, in some sort, affected 
likewise. That flesh is necessary to dogs, I 
will not, however, deny, and it is my opinion 
that, during the dead seasons of the year 
when there is no field work to be done, ex- 
cept exercise, flesh may be given, not only 
without detriment, but with advantage. Raw 


'meat tends unquestionably to give a dog both 


but for some act which directly merits it. Pun- | 
ishment to be of any use, must follow prompt- | 


ly on the crime, It is nothing better than 


strength and ferocity; and the latter is so 
nearly allied to endurance, and what is com- 
t monly called pluck, that we ean scarcely en- 
courage the one quality apart from the others, 
I would therefore feed dogs, while getting 
them into condition, on flesh, and I would not 
even object to raw horse flesh for that purpose, 
without stint save that of their own appetites, 
having care to give them a sufficiency of sul- 
phur in their water, to keep their bowels 
open. Well fed, nay, even rendered fat, upon 
this strong and hearty food, and worked down 
into flesh and sound condition by constant, 
and, towards the commencement of the sea? 
son, sharp and fast exercise, setters or poin- 
ters will have raised such a stock of muscle, 
and will be so high in courage that they may 
safely dispense with all solid food during the 
prevalence of the shooting season.” During 
this time Mr. Hubert advises that their food 
consist entirely of indian meal, boiled with 
water to the consistency of common mush, 
and this should be given, either alone, or with 
milk, or the pot liquor of fresh meats. 

The dog, however great the abhorrence in 
which he was held under the Jewish dispen- 
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sation, is not, by nature, an unclean animal. 
The disgusting habits which he sometimes 
evinces, such as rolling himself on putrid sub- 
stances, &c., are owing to no obliquity of na- 
ture, but to the indifference with which he is 
generally left to shark and shack for himself, 
as best he may. Under all circumstances, it 
is less wonderful that the dog should have 
contracted some annoying habits, than that 
he should not have contracted many more. 
If you would have your dog cleanly and pre- 
sentable in the drawing-room without becom- 
ing an object of special horror to the ladies, 
you need but direct a little consideration to- 
wards his comfort and well-being. The trou- 
ble of seeing that he is well-lodged, that his 
food is wholesome as plentiful, and that he is 


Three Chapters for Young Sportsmen. 


kept clean, is absolutely nothing in compari- | 


son with the benefits which will result, both 
to dog and master. 


We have known gentle- | 


men who allowed their dogs to ramble) 
ing he rises, sore and unrefreshed, to a se- 


through the streets at pleasure, and quarrel 
with every loafing cur in the neighborhood ; 
who never, once the year round, thought of 
having water or a currycomb applied to their 
reeking skins—who fed them immoderately 
with every edible under the sun, from red 


cond edition of fagging. 


diurnal stroll from Fourth Avenue to the As- 
tor, our cockney Venator, of a sudden, packs 
up guns and shooting traps, and makes an 
irruption into the country, at the commence- 
ment of the shooting season. He devours in 
the morning, a breakfast equivalent to a brace 
of ordinary christian dinners, sets out, toils all 
day over mountain, stock, and stone, and 
through swamps, mud, and briar; and returns 
at night cross, footsore, fatigued, and feverish. 
To crown all, he stuffs into his corpus a 
“light” supper—some three pounds of animal 
food, with vegetable and farinaceous “ fixins” 
in proportion—and flings himself into bed. 
There he tosses and tumbles through the long 
night—now kicking the elothes away in a hot 
fit; then eagerly pulling them back in a cold 
one—cursing hard ground, country cookery— 
anything but his own folly, and wondering 
why it is, that though fatigued in every limb, 
he can no more sleep than fly. In fhe morn- 


This continues till 


he is fairly knocked up for a time, or more 
fortunate, his constitution has strength 


enough to withstand the shock of the burden 
so suddenly imposed upon it, and he at last 


herring toa batter pudding, just as chance | 
and the nature of such fragments as remained | 
after meals might decide—who allowed them | in fact, the usual practice of nine-tenths of 
to be petted and surfeited by children, to the | those who are really stanch and accomplished 


equal injury of temper an 


digestion—and | sportsmen in other respects. 


grows hardened to his toil. Now all this ap- 
pears very ridiculous on paper, and yet it is, 


No shooter 


who, after all this, wondered why their brutes| who understands the principles on which 
fell off in docility, intelligence, and every oth-| health and comfort depend, will enter upon a 


er valuable quality! 


Of what is called canine pathology, we! and weeks of training. 


shall say nothing here. The shortest possible | 


epitome of what every veterinarian should 
know would occupy several pages, and be but 
a most gratuitous kindness after all, when the 
works of Blaine and Youatt are so easily pro- 
eured. Especially is Mr. Lewis’ American 
Edition of the latter entitled to the highest 
praise for the accuracy, philosophic knowledge, 
and practical common sense with which it 
abounds. 

We would, before closing, enumerate a 
few rules of health—not perhaps very 
original, or demanding very deep research 
for their discovery, but none the less use- 
ful. The principle of “keeping in condition” 
as applied to dogs,is equally apropos to their 
masters. You shall find many a keen sports- 
man who never fails to keep his dogs in re- 
gular exercise throughout the year, and not 
satisfied with this, prepares them for their fall 
work by weeks of previous hard training. 
But how is it with himself? After nine 
months of a comparatively sedentary life in 
the city, without other habitual exercise than 
half an hour’s jolting in an omnibus, or a 








season of hard work without preparatory days 
Any other course of 
conduct is about as reasonable as to expect 
that one who has for years been chained to a 
dungeon floor, will, when first liberated, move 
with the agility of a greyhound. 

Never go. out in the morning with quite 
an empty stomach, any more than with an 
overloaded one; eat well, but moderately. If 


you start before anybody is up, you will of 


course have some cold refreshment prepared 
over night. If you indulge in a hearty supper, 
take it as early as possible—before sunset, if 
you can so arrange it. 

In closing these remarks, we have but to 
say, that should any old and experienced 
sportsman search the foregoing pages for 
what may be new or interesting to him, he 
will probably be disappointed. We have in- 
tended them for tyros in the aet of venerie— 
not for those who have won its highest hon- 
ors. In so confined a space, much of import- 
ance has been necessarily omitted. In the 
extended works which we have enumerated,the 
young sportsman will find the fullest and 
most reliable information upon every subject 
which he may wish to see more fully elucidated. 
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The Deer-Slayer; or, The First War Path. By 
Fennimore Cooper. Revised and corrected, with 
a new Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Author.— 
New York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 


There are two classes of authors—those whose 
merits are under discussion, and those who have 
** passed both houses.”’ The merits of the latter 
class have been determined after full examination 
and free criticism. They will * pass ;”” already 
they are becoming classical. Whether Fennimore 
Cooper belongs to this class, we cannot say. He 
is regarded by many asa novelist of high rank, 
and his reputation in Europe is certainly enviable ; 
but whether his works will be adopted by another 
generation and placed on library shelves, which 
are within every-day reach, is an unsettled ques- 


tion. And it is to be hoped that the settlement of | 


the question will not be staked on ‘The Deer- 
Slayer ;” for, in our humble opinion, its claims 
for a classical niche in the twentieth century are 


hardly even. There is no doubt that it is an in- | 


terésting and exciting book. and that it evidences 
talent in the circumstance that the entire plot, 
which occupies 600 pages in its narrative, de- 
mands less than a week for its complete unfolding. 
But it is marred by defects which require great ex- 
cellencies to counterbalance them. For instance, 
the character of Deer-Slayer, the hero of the tale, 
is, in our apprehension. not presented as it was 
conceived, and properly conceived in the mind of 
the author. Deer-Slayer in the story frequently 
does not talk as Deer-Slayer of the author’s 
imagination ought to talk. ‘The author, we appre- 
hend, wishes to set forth a character of sterling in- 
tegrity, sincerity and faithfulness—one who is ever 
reliable as a friend, generous as an enemy, ready 
to sacrifice himself to his sense of uprightness, and 
at the same time possessing uncommon shrewd- 
ness, sound sense, admirable judgment, and prac- 
tical genius, with a love and appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature only equalled by his high-toned 
sentiment and noble impulses. This ideal is always 
sustained in actzon, and sometimes In conversation ; 
but too often expressions are put in the mouth of 
our hero, which strike us as entirely inconsistent 
with such a character and as belonging to one of 
very ordinary capacity and of inferior discernment, 
to a simple-minded, unsophisticated, and somewhat 
“green” young man. The same defect is seen in 
the representation of “ Hetty’s”’ 
is intended for a person of inferior mental power, 
but of rare loveliness and gentleness. At times 
she is such an one; but quite as often perhaps she 
is a child—a quite different individual from a “ non 





character. She 


compos mentis’’—with all the freshness of feeling, | 


REVIEW. 


the inquisitiveness, the observation, the bewitching 
simplicity, and the mental activity of vigorous, 
happy, innocent, inquiring childhood. 

And, again, the characters do not talk as they 
should, with respect to the selection of words.— 
Deer-Slayer is an uneducated backwoodsman, but 
much of his conversation would grace the lips of 
Mr. Cvoper. himself. Occasionally he uses pro- 
Vincialisms and low phrases, and some words he 
always mispronounces ; but he does all this very 
much as Mr. Cooper would himself, if he should 
set out to act the frontierman for a week on the 
Adirondac mountains. The prevailing air of Deer- 
Slayer’s conversation is that of a well-bred, accom- 
plished Englishman, who has been educated to 

‘speak the purest Saxon. We were impressed with 

this lack of verisimilitude by its contrast with the 

conversations portrayed in “ Sketches of New Eng- 
land Character.’’ In these, the air of genuineness 

‘is irresistible. ‘* The Colonel” is always the Colo- 

nel, and nobody else. Every word is the word of 

*—* our old man.” ‘ Tomlin” 


'“ our cross man’ 
| also is ‘Tomlin tothe life. Every sentence is char- 
| acteristic, every intonation is his own, and by no 
possibility can be imagined to be any other’s. As 
in the reading of Shakspeare by Mrs. Kemble, the 
introduction of each sentence with the name of the 
speaker is entirely superfluous. Neither is this 
lack of verisimilitude in the talk of Deer-Slayer 
confined to those occasions where he is under strong 
excitement. It is well known that when an illite- 
_ rate man is in a passion he always uses purer Eng- 
lish than at othertimes. The genuine Saxon then 
pours outin a free stream, and hence has arisen 
the saying which describes a man who is in a pas- 


sion as one who has “ found his English.”’ It will 
be observed that in Walter Scott’s writings this 
trait of humanity is exemplified admirably. Take, 
for example, Jeannie Dean in ‘* The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’’ and observe how her provincialisms melt 
away before the inercasing warmth of her enthu- 
siasm. But there is nothing of this in the Deer- 
Slayer. The hero talks as purely and as poorly 
when discoursing of the weather as when speaking 
those farewell words to Judith before surrendering 
himself to the torture of the Mingos. ‘These are 
blemishes, but yet they do not hide those charms 
which go far towards fascinating the reader. ‘The 
interest in the plot is perfectly sustained, and the 
interest in the characters deepens with every chap- 
ter. Deer-Slayer becomes your personification of 
manliness, generosity, nobleness and truth, Judith 
has stolen your heart, Hetty is an angel clothed 
in robes of spotless innocence, and there is left in 
the heart an abiding impression that truthfulness, 
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sincerity, earnestness of feeling are precious, very 
precious—that they are to be cherished day by day 
—that their beauty may easily, oh! 


become dim, and that bodily comforts, the gratifi- 


how easily ! 


cation of. vanity, the satisiying of strong desires, 
nay, that life itself are to be esteemed of little 
worth in comparison with a conscience void of of- 
fence towards God and man. 


Christianity Revived in the East ; or, A Narrative 
of the Work of God among the Armenians of Tur- 
key. By H. G. O. Duight. New York: Baker 
¥ Scribner. 1850. 

Whoever has heard Mr. Dwight’s statements of 
the revival of Christianity in the East, or has read 
his letters from Constantinople, published from 
time to time, has had an interest awakened in the 
cause for which Mr. Dwight has so earnestly toil- 
ed, and in this particular field of labor, which can 
be properly met only by the perusal of this more 
extended and elaborate work. Mr. Dwight evi- 
dences the reliability of his firm and taithful char- 
acter in the manifest truthfulness, fairness and 


modesty of his statements, and he partially reveals | 


the source of the unwavering, and we may say, en- | 
thusiastic devotion of the missionary to his work, | 
in the proof he gives of repeated divine interposi- | 
tions for the reéstablishment of pure Christianity | | 
in the East. 


| 
The Home; or, Family Cares and Family Joys. 

By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary | 

Hountt. The Author’s Edition, New York 

George P. Putnam. 1850. 

This is the first of the series of republications of 
Miss Bremer’s works by Putnam, which have been 
anticipated by the whole country with so much | 
pleasure ; and every expectation is satisfied in the 
tasteful appearance of this work. The day of criti- 
cism of Frederika Bremer’s works has passed.— 
Cool and critical examination has given place to a 
cordial and hearty adoption. We have all taken 
them to our hearts; and now no one hesitates to 
assign the novels of Miss Bremer a place in the | 
first rank, as containing the most life-like sketches 
of home life, the truest insight into character, the 
purest morality, and an inspiring vigor of thought 
and sentiment. 


Margaret Percival in America: A Tale. Edited 
by a New England Minister, A. B. Being a se- 
uel to Margaret Percival : "A Tale. Edited by 
Re . William Sewell, B. A. Boston: Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 1850. 

The rapid review of this book, which is all we 
have beén able to give it, has convinced us that 
another publication truly describes it in saying 
that ‘the story is well produced and well told.— 
The production is evidently that of a strong, well 
cultivated and liberally endowed mind. . ‘ Marga- 
ret Percival,’ as now presented, is a liberal, kind- 
hearted, earnest teacher and advocate of forms of , 


‘ed style, and with the right sort of heartiness. 


' cords of the Past. 









Review. 


thought and modes of action, to which no valid 
Catholic, 
No 
reader of ‘ Margaret Percival’ should fail to read 
this.” 


objection can be presented. Its spirit is 


and the world will profit by its diffusion. 


The History of Pendennis. His Fortunes and 
Visfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Ene- 


| my. By W. M. Thackeray, author of « Vanity 
Fair,” ** The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” &. 


New York: 


No. 6 seems to be even better than some of the 


Harper & Brothers. 


numbers which have preceded it. The description 
of a ** Bachelor’s Life in Chambers’ 
ingly true to nature, and will touch a chord in the 


hearts of boarding bachelors in New York as well 


> is excruciat- 


as in London, for bachelors certainly have chords 
Get the number and read it, all ye 
too who would find cause of 
merriment in a bachelor’s life, and ye 
also who pityingly sympathize with said life and 
would relieve it if ye could, get No. 6 of The His- 
tory of Pendennis! 


and hearts. 
bachelors! and ye 
read it! 


A Pronouncing German Reader, to which is added 
Method of Learning to Read and Understand the 
German Language, with or without a Teacher. 
By James C. Ochlschliger, Professor of Modern 
Languages in Philadelphia. New York: D. Ap- 
pletion § Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 
This is a worthy addition to the Appleton’s very 

valuable list of books, for the instruction of the 

English scholar in foreign languages, comprising 

the works of Ollendorf, Arnold, Adler, and others. 


Success in Tafe. The Mechanic. 
Tuthill. New York: George P. Putnam. 
This is altogether a pleasing book, and one of 

practical value. It is written in a vigorous, spirit 

It 


presents the lives of certain distinguished inven- 


By Mrs. L. C. 
1850. 


tors, and the ground of their success, thus seeking 
to inspire in others the resolute following of their 
bright examples. 


The Lily and the Totem, or, The Huguenots in 


Florida, 1562- 1570. By the Author of “* The 
Yemassee,” ** Life of Marion,” “ Life of Bay- 
ard,” etc. Second Edition. New York : Baker 


& Scribner. 1850. 


This work pertains to the history of the Hugue- 
nots in America alone. It is a narrative of rare 
interest. Its character is well presented in the 
following extract from the introduction : 


It belongs to a class of writings with which the 
world has been long since made familiar, through 
a collection of the greatest interest, the body of 
which continues to expand, and which has been 
entitled the ** Romance of History.”’ This name 
will justly apply to the present sketches, yet must 
not be construed to signify any large or important 
departure, in the narrative, from the absolute re- 
The romance here is not suf- 
fered to supersede the history. On the contfary, 
the design of the writer has been simply to supply 








the deficiencies of the record. Where the author, 
in this species of writing, has employed history, 
ustully, as a mere loop, upon which to hang his 
lively fancies and audacious inventions, embody- 
ing in Ins narrative as small a portion of the chroni- 
cle as possible, I have been content to reverse the 
process, making the fiction simply uributary, and 
always subordinate to the fact. 

The Churches and Sects of the United States ; con- 
taining a brief account of the Origin, History, 
Doctrines, Church Government. Vode of Wor- 
ship, Usages, and Statistics of each Religious 
Denomination, so far as known. By Rev. Pp. 


Douglass Gorrie. “New York: Lewis Colby, 122 

Nassau street. 1850. 

The title of this work gives a complete idea of 
its character. It has evidently been prepared with 
great care, and with remarkable impartiality.— 
While it isa book on sects it is unsectarian. It 
makes a valuable manual, as the history, creed and 
statisucs of forty-seven denominations are present- 
ed. Its brevity also is commendable, as two hun- 
dred and forty small octavo pages make the book ; 
and its lew price places it within the reach of all. 


History of Propellers and Steam Navigation. With 
Biographical Sketches of the Early Inventors. By 
Robert MacFarlane, C. E., Editor of the * Scven- 
tific American.”” New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
1551. 

The object of this history of propellers and steam 
navigation is two-fold. One is the arrangement 
and description of many devices which have been 
invented to propel vessels, in order to prevent many 
ingenious men from wasting their time, talents and 
money, on such projects. Another object is, to 
present an interesting history of steam navigation, 
especially that of the attempts of the early inven- 
tors in this department of “ practical mechanics.” 
There has been much controversy respecting the 
claims of ghose men who made the first experiments 
in steam navigation. The author has examined 
the claims of each, and has treated the subject im- 
partially. 

The Country Year-Book: or, The Field, the Forest 
and the Fireside. By William Howitt, Author 
of ** The Book of the Seasons,” “ Rural Life in 
England,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1850. 

William Howitt writes in a-pleasing style and 
with a healthful spint. This work is deseribed in 
the Preface as follows: 

«The following work is the result of many years’ 
delightful enjoyment of the country, and observa- 


tion of life and scenery. It is intended as a com- 


panion to ‘The Book of the Seasons,’ which has 
so long enjoyed the favor of the public. Written 
in the same spirit, it has, however, been the au- 
thor’s endeavor to avoid, as much as possible, the 
ground already gone over in that volume. 

«<The Book of the Seasons’ contains tables of 
botanical, entomological, and other objects of na- 
‘tnral history and horticulture, which will not be 
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found here: but in this volume is comprised an 
abundance of matter illustrative of the pleasures 





and pursuits of human life in the country—in the 
Field, the Forest, and by the Fireside—which will 
not be found in that volume. ‘The two works must 
go together to complete the round of subjects on 
which they treat.” 


Ev nings al Donaldson Manor: or, The Christmas 
Guest. By Maria J. McIntosh, author of ** Wo- 
man in America,” ** Two Lives,’ ** Charms and 
Counter Charms,” etc., etc. Illustrated with ten 
steel engravings. New York: D. Appleton ¥y Co. 
Philadelphia : Geo, S. Appleton. 1851. 

The Appletons have clothed the tales of Miss 
Meintosh in a splendid dress, and have pre- 
sented a beautiful gift-book for the holidays. Miss 
McIntosh sustains a high reputation as an au- 
thoress, and all who have read her ‘* Charms and 
Counter Charms” will be desirous to see this work. 
The binding of the book is luxurious and the en- 
gravings handsome. 


History of Xerxes the Great. By Jacob Abbott. 
With Engravings. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This forms another of the series of small histories 

by Abbott, published in a neat style by the Har- 

pers, and illustrated with excellent wood engrav- 
ings. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Boston Fdhtion. 
Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

F } 

No. 26 is promptly issued, containing the play 
of ** King Henry VIII”? We trust that our literary 
friends are not neglecting to avail themselves of 
this unequalled edition of Shakspeare’s Works. 


The Foot-Prints of the Creator ; or, The Asterolepsis 
of Stromness. By Hugh Miller, author of * The 
Old Red Nandstone,” etc. From the Third Lon- 
don Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
Louis Agassiz. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 1850. 

Of the superior character of this volume as a 
scientific work, no one ean doubt who is familiar 
with the reputation of Mr. Miller as a saven. The 
fact that the work is an able reply to the Vestiges 
will 


of Creation or the ** development hypothesis,” 


add to it, in the opinion of many, a peculiar interest. 


The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theo- 
_ logical Science. By John Harris, PD. D., author 
of * The Great Teacher,” etc. Revised and En- 
larged. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

1850. 

In this profound and truly philosophical work 
its distinguished author presents, in the first place, 
those great primary truths which seem to undeslie 
all external manifestations of Diety, and those laws 
or principles deducible from these truths, and then 
sets forth the proof and illustration of these laws 
derived from the animal, vegetable and inorganic 
kingdoms of the pre-adamite earth. The logie of 
the work is sound, the reasoning lucid, and the 
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style condensed, while at times a certain beauty 
and eloquence beams forth upon the hard, bare 
logic, like the golden light of sunset on some grey 
old mountain peak. 





mers, D. D., LL. D. By his Son-in-law, the 
Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


The words of Carlyle, spoken of another, may 
well be applied toChalmers. ‘* He was the freest, 
brotherliest, bravest human soul mine ever came 
in contact with. I call him, on the whole, the 
best man I have ever (after trial enough) found in 
the world or now hope to find.”” The life of Chal- | 
mers will be read with avidity by the world. 

Harper’s edition is neat and serviceable, com- 
prised in three octavo volumes of about 525 pages 
each. 


Reminiscences of Congress. By Charles W. March. 
Second Edition. New York: Baker & Scribner. | 
1850. . 
The greater part of this book of 300 pages is de- 

voted to a biography of Daniel Webster, and 

sketches of the more interesting events connected | 
with his public life. An admirable portrait of 

Webster forms the frontispiece. Mr. March has 

had peculiar advantages for the preparation of such 

a work, in consequence of an intimate personal | 

acquaintance with the subject, and a knowledge 

of public affairs obtained by observation at the | 

Capitol. His views of men and things are com- | 

mendably impartial and candid, and while he fully | 

appreciates the talents and the characteristics of | 
his subject, he does not indulge in excessive adula- | 
tion. The good sense of the reader will readily | 
respond to his eulogiums: While he reverences, | 
he does not worship *‘ the God-like.”” The biogra- 
phy is not continued to the present time, and hence | 
the course of Mr. Webster and his speech at the 
last session are not discussed. 

The facts presented concerning his early life are | 
particularly interesting. So far from being the 
dull and unintellectual lad which a somewhat 
popular notion has pictured him, Mr. March shows | 
him to have been most eager for mental food, read- 
ing with absorbing interest all worthy books that 
came in his way ; very fond of poetry, having com- 
mitted to memory, before he was fourteen years 
old, the whole of Pope’s Essay on Man, Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymus, much of the Bible, and other 
matter; and to have been from early life remark- 
ably faithful to hard study. 

The best part of the book is the minute and gra- | 
phie description of ** The Great Debate,’ 





2? 


* as it was | 
called, during the winter of 1829-30, when Web- | 
ster uttered the tremendous speech in reply to Col. 
Haynes. The circumstances which led‘on to this 
extraordinary discussion, the state of parties at the 


In three volumes. 


| persons. 
of Morocco known as the kingdom of Fez. 


relling with each other. 
unites them in a common cause for mutual defence, 


real or imagined insult. 


cult of explanation. 
expert horsemen, but are very skillful marksmen, 
and fond of athletic and military sports. 
mountaineers live mostly in caverns, and those in- 


or stone huts. 
culture as by their immense flocks and herds. 
much for a brief sketch of these distant people.— 
Whoever would see one of the Berbers, and, of 





Review. 


time, the characters of the chief actors on the 
stage. all that is essential to a complete apprecia- 
tion of the whole drama are presented in a clear 


jand forcible style; and the narrative is one of 
thrilling interest. 
Memoirs of the Lifeand Writings of Thomas Chal- | 


The view of John Quincy 
Adams’s character 1s brought out strongly and 
vividly ; but we doubt its correctness. We sus- 
pect that the author’s opinion was formed under 
circumstances that gave a darker coloring to 
Adams’s defects than truth would warrant, and 
essentially obscured the brightness of his virtues. 
If this is so, it isan exception to the usual discrimi- 


nation and candor of the author. 


The Berber; or, The Mountaineer of the Atlas. A 
Tale of Morocco. By William Starbuck Mayo, 
M. D., author of * Kaloolah,” etc., etc. New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam. 18350. 


Mr. Mayo says that his principal object in pre- 
paring this book has been to tell an agreeable story 


| . 
}in an agreeable way, and he has certainly sue- 


ceeded admirably. He has also given an increased 
value to the story, by faithfully illustrating Moor- 
ish customs and manners, as exemplified in Moorish 
life at the present day, and introducing to the 
reader a people who have filled an important part 


in the drama of the Past, but who are now searce- 


| ly known, except by name, to even well-educated 


The Berbers occupy the northern part 
Their 


_origin is clothed in obscurity, though a tradition 
declares them to be descended from the Canaanites, 
who were driven out of the Holy Land by Joshua, 
and this tradition is known to have been held as 
early as the fifth century. 
tribes, and those tribes are almost incessant!y quar: 


They are divided into 


When no external foe 


they turn against one another, aroused @her by a 
desire of plunder, or of increased power, or by some 


The Mohammedan re- 


ligion prevails among them, though adulterated 
with some peculiar notions, whose origin is difi- 


They are not like the Arabs, 


The 


habiting the plains in villages made up of wooden 


They subsist not so much by agri- 
So 


course, the best specimen of the nation, figuring as 
the hero of a romance, must get the book whose 
title heads this article. 


Reviews are crowded out of India and the Hin- 


doos; Jamaica in 1850; Life Here and There ; 
The Night-Side of Nature; Asiraea; Grahame, 
or Youth and Manhood ; and, Peep at the Pilgrims. y 











Ir is a custom, and not a poor custom, with some 
of our acquaintance, where a conversation is bro- 
ken off before its due completion, for them to 
bear in mind the last word that was spoken, that 
upon a resuming of the talk, the thread of the story | 
might be taken up precisely where it was dropped, 
and thus followed out to its proper close. And 
thus, dear reader, would it be well for us to do from 
month to month, inasmuch as the space afforded in 
these pages, has never proved of sufficient capaci- 
ty to admit all that we wished tosay. This ises- 
pecially the case with a record we began to make 
in the October number, of pleasant experiences 
and cherished memories during a month’s sojourn 
last summer, among the inhabitants of Western 
New York. In our first talk we said a little of our 
exodus from the parched and uncomfortable city, 
and our introduction to the freshness and glad- 
ness of the country, and after a month’s interlude, 
we had only opportunity to give a slight hint of | 
the generous hospitality of the Genevese, and to | 
edge im a few sincere superlatives concerning the 


beauty of Seneca Lake,and the charm of a sail on its | 
glad waters. Now we have met again, and while we | 
ieel some hesitation about holding a “‘third service,”’ | 
and especially about preaching a third sermon 
from the same text, still there are some things dotted | 
down on the memorandum book of memory, that | 
we would fain transfer to the more enduring tablet | 
of these pages. There is much that we would 
have said two months ago, that we must leave un- | 
said now, but a few flowers at least we must cull 
from the luxuriant garden of our summer trip, and 
‘‘ press” them in this our herbarium, to be pre- 
served as suggestive and agreeable mementoes. | 
We wish, among other things, to remind our 
friends of the East and South, that in Western | 
New York, about 20 miles from Geneseo, on the 
Genesee river, there is natural scenery of such a 
wonderful and grand character as to compete in 
some degree with Niagara itself. ‘* Portage Falls”? | 
are not so distinguished or so popular as their aris- 
tocratic and courted neighbor, but if a view of 
Niagara is worth a trip across the Atlantic, as some 
English traveller very complimentarily declares it 
to be, Poriage Falls are worth at least, a journey 
from New Orleans or Boston. Their sublimity does 
not consist so much in the heighth or power of the 
cataract—though the falls themselves are three 
in number, and at one of them the water pours 
down an abyss of 110 feet—as it does in the mag 
nificent height of the banks that confine the stream. | 
These tower up four hundred feet on either side, 
and extend for miles with but little depression. 
Geologists say that their long deep chasm has been , 
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worn by the rushing stream, the path it has 
made unto itself, mining the rock for ages. We 


_ would not like to stand sponsor for such a state- 


ment, but then geologists seem to know what has 
been doing on this footstool for a million years 
before Adam lived, and there is no eyewitness or 
* oldest inhabitant”’ at present living, to deny the 
assertion. But whether this be so or not, the ap- 
pearance of the rocky banks favors the theory, 
looming up as they do, on either side with archi- 
tectural regularity and with smooth and almost 
polished surfaces, and the river rushes at their base 
as if it would never tire of the work of wearing 
away rock, however gigantic might be its appoint- 
ed mission. We intended to present some ‘“ facts 
and figures’’ concerning this remarkable formation, 
but we must give them the go-by for lack of 


/room, and can only urge our friends, who admire 
| the grand and glorious in nature, and “‘ would see 


the lovely and the wild, mingled in harmony on 
nature’s face,” if they have opportunity to travel 
in search of it, to visit Portage Falls. The best 
way to get to them is to go to Geneseo, and then 
inquire for “‘ Frank and his gray horses, and the 
democrat wagon,” an establishment devoted to the 
transportation of visitors to the Falls, and une- 
qualled for comfort, safety, and sobriety. 

This trip will also afford an opportunity to see 
the noted valley of the Genesee, which furnishes 
a title to the best flour in the world, and fields to 
the most substantial farmers. Farmers constitute 
the “aristocracy of wealth’ in Western New 
York. There are farms in that valley, worth 
$100,000, and we know of one man who paid 
$60,000 for a piece of land which was bought 
merely as a connecting link between his other 
fields. The people are hospitable, generous, 
whole-souled. Everythingis on a liberal scale, in 
a genuine Niagara style. ‘There is nothing con- 
tracted, or poor, or mean,in the whole region. 
Their soil is the richest, their wheat the finest, 
their farmers the wealthiest, their locomotives the 
swifiest, their lakes the loveliest, their politicians 
the politest, their orators the most eloquent, and 
their cataract—a Niagara. 

We must say something about Niagara, though 
Heaven forbid we should attempt a description! But 
there are a few points that made themselves promi- 
nent to us, concerning which we have heard little. 
The rapids, for example, above and below the falls, 
extending for miles each way,stirred our enthusiasm 
nearly as much as the cataract itself. Al! it isa 
magnificent sight—that surging, boiling, rushing 
tide. It impresses one withan idea of resistless 
power and awful majesty, equalled by few manifes- 
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tations in Nature. We watched it for a long time 
from the Suspension Bridge, where it pours along 


with a depth of 200 feet, and 250 feet of pure air | 


between us and it—while a plank was all that 
kept us from the “‘ undiscovered country.”” Is not 
that a place to think ? 

We have heard some one speak of the temptation 
he felt as he stood above their deep, rushing wa 
ters to throw himself into them. We felt it our- 
We actually longed to cast ourselves 
down. The inclination was positive—well nigh 
irresistible. We can hardly account for it, unless 
on the principle that there is a natural desire to 


selves. 


surrender oneself wholly and entirely to that which | 


inspires us with the profoundest respect. The 
adoration of the soul would express itself outward- 
ly. Or it may be on the principle that we always 
Wish to draw nigh unto ihat which imparts enjoy- 
ment. Whatever may be the reason of the sensa- 
tion, it Was most certainly experienced. 

We hear little said also, of the color of Niagara 
river, which was to us, one of the most beautiful 
circumstances connected with the scene. 
rich green of the watér, of such a positive hue, 


contrasted with the snow-white foam that now | 


pours in luxuriant abundance over the surface, and 
now winds hither and thither in fantastic yet 
graceful curves, had a fascination about it that 


made more than one hour glide by unperceived in| 


our rapt observings. 

We were so fortunate as to see a beautiful lunar 
rainbow, seeming, as it nestled close to the catar- 
act, to be a gift of condensed moonlight presented 
as a token of her ‘regard from the queen of 
night. 

We were interested in observing, the evidence 


of fellow-feeling—the recognition of a common hu- | 


manity, among the visitors at the Falls. A com- 
mon object has brought them there, the same emo- 


tions are felt by all, the same enjoyment expe- | 


rienced, the same dangers encountered, and in the 
presence of Niagara, more than anywhere else, is 


felt the genuine sympathy by strangers, towards | 
each other, that ought to link together at all times | 
and in all places, the great brotherhood of man. | 

For hours we strolled along the banks, which | 
for miles below the Cataract, maintain a perpen- | 


dicular height of nearly 300 feet. Now, we were 
standing on a point of rock projecting over the cliff 
that supported it and the waters that thundered at 


the base—and the view of the great tide and na-_ 


ture’s battlements, far up and down, was before us 
—and at another time we were driven back from 
the edge into the woods to gain a pathway, and 
then again we were struggling, tumbling down the 


steep declivity by some winding passage among | 


the rocks, to gain a sight of the banks at their base, 
and anon, scrambling up again to the beacon we 
had left. Oh! how grandly do those banks, in the 
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quietness of their solid strength, contrast with the 
stormy dashings of the rushing sea they so firmly 
| confine, controlling their course as by an inherent 
right. It was, when toiling up them that we 
| first came to realize their height, and it was at 
| their base that we gained the truest idea of their 
, sublimity. And so of the falls. The first feeling 
on seeing them from above on the American side. 
| was one of unmitigated disappointment, but as we 
stood below them, as we looked up at that tremen- 
_dous avalanche of waters and were deafened by 
} their eternal thunder, high expectation seemed as 
/ nothing in comparison with the reality ; in silence 
| we bowed our soul before them, and with humble- 
_ ness of spirit allowed the conception of unequalled 
sublimity to steal into our hearts, till it pervaded 
_ our entire being—never to be removed—never to 
| be impaired. Other impressions will fade and dis- 
| appear altogether, green meadows and sparkling 
| streams seem to memory, less green and spark- 
| ting, after long separation, strains of beautiful mu- 
| sic are recalled with less and still lessening de- 
light—but oh! Niagara! night and day thou thun- 
derest on unceasingly, and never, while Nature 
has its ‘* voice and eloquence,” shall the awe of 
_thy sublimity press less powerfully on our spirit, 
and never shall the echo of thine eternal bass die 
upon our ear. 
....“ CAUGHT IN THE VERY ActT.”’—A contri- 
| butor, who has sent us some good pieces, has writ- 
ten usa letter, which shows that he is “ greatly 
| exercised,” because forsooth we took the liberty of 
slightly changing (we will not say improving) one 
of his articles. Two lines of the said article of 
poetry read as follows : 
“ They are appointed to be bright, 

And to make glad the halls of night.” 
which, to our “plain, country” ear, decidedly 
lacks rythm; so we, in order to bring those lines 
in harmony with the faultless musical flow which 
characterises the remainder of the piece, dashed 
our pen over them and wrote these : 

“ They are appointed to make bright 
_The silent corridors of night.” 
Reader, which is better? Furthermore, our friend 
proceeds to deal rather ferocionsly with us on the 
ground that said lines of ours are a plagiarism, 
taken bodily from Longfellow’s poetry, which 
reads thus: ** Through the corridors of Time.” It 
puzzled us for some time to detect the plagiarism ; 
but we found, on close examination, that the 
word “ corridors’’ is used in both lines. Awful— 
that! Yet, furthermore, our friend informs us that 
a comma was omitted in the punctuation of said 
article, and closes in a chivalric style, by demand- 
ing satisfaction by a publie correction and explana- 
This we have now done. Is the gentleman 
If not, why—* coffee and pistols for 
> which 


tion. 
' satisfied ? 
| two.” Now for the * moral of this tale ;’ 
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briefly is, that in future we shall be likely to do as 
we have done; that is, seek to remove a marring 
speck from a contribution rather than condemn it 
in toto. If, however, any friend is skeptical in re- 
gard to our capability of correcting, let him be free 
to say so, and if his article chances not to be to 
our liking, it will be returned with its pristine in- 
tegrity unimpaired. We hope, however, that all 
contributions will be carefully written, thoroughly 
revised, and made as perfect as possible before 
they are forwarded for publication. ‘This business 
of changing or modifying, or attempting to improve 
another’s article is a very difficult and delicate 
one—one which an editor feels to be very hazard- 
ous and Very disagreeable, and we never do it ex- 
cept in those cases where we are confident that if 
the author was at our elbow he would certainly do 
it himself. Many times have we received the 
warmest thanks for corrections we have made, and 


never before have we been “ tutored” for failing 
condensed in that human torm absorbed us. The 


to meet the wishes of an author. Still we should 
rejoice to be relieved from the unpleasant duty, 
and if faithful care and revision is exercised by au- 
thors, we shall be for the most part. And, in con- 
clusion, we would say to our “corridor” friend 
that one 


Shouldn’t at a comma “ strain,’’ 
And *‘ swallow’’ verses so unripe, 
Unless appointed to make plain 
Vhe Holden corridors of type. 


....-Among the important events since the issue 
of our last number is the return of Jenny Lind to 
New York, after visiting Boston and Philadelphia. 
The fastidious citizens of the one and the staid 
citizens of the other seem alike to have fallen un- 
der the charm of the charmer. A sorry name 
would they have merited if it had not been so, for 
Jenny Lind speaks to the universal heart, and 
though the hearer may be the strictest of the Pari- 
tans orthe Friends, the musical knowledge and 
sympathies of the one limited by “ psalm tunes,” 
and of the other by a monotonous seesaw, yet even 
he must be reached, touched, conquered by the 
voice of Jenny Lind. He may be as ignorant of 
Der Freyschutz or Somnambula as of the amuse- 
ments in the moon, yet we cannot believe that 
there is any human heart so hardened by anything 
but sin, as to be unmoved by the strains poured 
forth by this wonderful songstress. We have no 
doubt that the feelings of our neighbors were ex- 
pressed in a sentence penned by a young lady of 
Boston in a letter to a friend in this city. “It 
seemed to me as she was singing the words from 
the ‘ Messiah,’ ‘1 know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
that she had been sent from heaven to show us how 
the angels sing.”’? The first concert after the return 
of Jenny Lind was given on the 24th of October. 
It was the first given by her in the new hall—the 
“Tripler Hall,” as it is called, though how often 
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is it said, why was it not called the Jenny Lind 
Hall? We do not wonder at Mr. Tripler’s pride 
in his hhall, for it is as beautiful as it is commodious, 
there hiot being a poor seat in it, but we do not 
like so glaring a mode of expressing it, to say no- 
thing of the publishing aspect it has. A nobler 
and purer pride would have been in having it 


honored and so immortalized with the name of 


Jenny Lind. If this were not a musical hall the 
case would be different. But we were glad to see 


her portrait as the centre piece. How many of 


other generations will envy us who could glance 
from that portrait to the great songstress herself? 
She first sang an aria from *“* Der Freyschutz.”’ 
What a noble sight was that—4000 persons hang- 
ing on the uttevance of that single soul! Whata 
gift, what a power is genius! Who wonders that 
it should have been called ‘ divine,’’ and who 
would merit an apotheosis sooner than an Orpheus ? 
Admiration of the power, beauty and loveliness 


first note broke our reverie, and a stranger by our 
side must have been in much the same mood, for 
he started as if he had been struck, at the same 
time spasmodically laying hold of the back of the 


/seat before him. ‘Then as suddenly his hands flew 


to the top of his head, and alternately chased each 
other through the arrectas comas, and then back 


| again to the seat as if to keep himself within the 


prescribed limits. Fortunately for us the seat next 
him was not occupied, giving some room for lateral 
locomotion. Occasionally a dreamy, luxurious 
lassitude came upon him, and there was certainly 
danger of his reclining so far as to alarm the lady 
next him, but in a moment his muscles became 
rigid and the seat was again resorted to for a stay. 
It soon became evident to him as well as to others 
that this would not do, and he accordingly made a 
demand on his self-control and became apparently 
ealmer, but the excitement within only increased, 
as was evident from his glowing face and flashing 
eye. He could not trust himself to applaud, and 
as the torrent of admiration burst out he clung to 
his support the more firmly, exclaiming, “that is 
the way the angels sing, I know itis.” At times 
he sought relief in a more “ad hominem” mode, 
by punching us rather emphatically, and we con- 
fess to a little anxiety as to our own as well as his 
fate. He apologized, and the case did seem to de- 
mand it. but he added the rather alarming remark, 
that he hoped he should not, but feared he might 
strike us before the evening was spent. This ca- 
tastrophe, we are happy to say, did not oecur, and 
we should certainly have borne it without resent- 
ment. This is a singular effect for music to pro- 
duce, but it is an illustration of the oft-repeated 
principle that extremes will meet. 


Jenny Lind sang in five different arias, and re- 
peated in her generous way the “ Bird Song.”— 
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The far-famed ‘‘ Echo Song’’ closed the concert, 
and the public will! insist, we think, on having this 
included in every bill; for though it is not a song 
of the highest order, nor does it call forth fer no- 
blest powers, yet from its simplicity and brilliancy, 
and splendidly unique effects, it is the most popu- 
lar. The concert throughout was a gem, or more 
truly a cluster of gems. The two arias from 
*“‘Stabat Mater,’ were nobly presented. The 
chorus was composed of the best talent of the city, 
yet at no time did the voice of the great songstress 
in their midst appear so fraught with power and 
beauty. The chorus seemed a long distance from 
us, While she seemed by our side. 

But even the absorbing interest in the immortal 
Swede cannot make us regardless of the noble 
Italian, who has so long been the favored com- 
panion in her art, nor of the German, Mr. Bene- 
dict, the superior manager and orchestral leader. 
Hardly a higher compliment can be given than 
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| people the world of music is almost unknown. An 
aria from an opera is sung, and ina foreign lan- 
guage, but the air itself is new, and its connection 
jand meaning hidden. ‘This must tend to prevent 
| the interest in and the appreciation of it as given 
| by a particular singer. It is true that music is its 
| own interpreter to the person of rare musical sen- 
| sibility, and even to the one of merely cultivated 
| taste, and in a measure it is so to all, yet the race, 
|as a whole, is so defective in this respect, that a 
_ key is absolutely necessary. Many also are wholly 
‘unused to such a torrent of sound and full harmony 
as flow from the orchestra, and this must in a de- 
| gree confuse and so impede the fair and full recep- 
_ tion of the melody of the singer. A novice in every 
art labors under a disadvantage, and even if nature 
| has given an uncommon power of appreciation and 
| interpretation, yet there is lacking the ability to 
/compare and to see the wonderful superiority of 
such an one as Jenny Lind. We believe that ge- 


that of being able to produce accompaniments | nius is for all and speaks to all, yet this truth is 
worthy of a concert of Jenny Lind. Mr. Belletti’s | limited by certain conditions. ‘There must be the 
variety, as well as power of genius, was finely seen | natural ear, as it is called, and a certain degvee 
in the comic seng from ‘ Cenerentola,”’ and that of cultivation. We know of some, otherwise cul- 
from “ Stabat Mater.”” The overture from “ Eg- | tivated persons, whose musical capabilities are 
mont” by Beethoven, and the march from ‘‘Atha- | limited to the enjoyment of the sound of a drum. 
lia’? by Mendelssohn, spoke clearly of their great 
authors. The latter is a drama—the preparation, 
the onset, the struggle, the slaughter, the lament, 
the victory are all there. 

We are often asked to describe more fully the 
singing of Jenny Lind, but we are more and more 
convinced of the wisdom of one of grey hairs, who 


Such are, no doubt, mal-formed ; but there are 
| many more of this class than is generally supposed. 
| Scores are yearly wasted on young ladies in in- 
struction in music, who never can know what the 
| word music means. A Chinese, who becomes 
' half-intoxicated with the discords of kettles and 
‘horns, would be absolutely deaf to what we call 
replied to a similar request, ‘‘there is no talking | music. The Swedish Nightingale in China would 
about it.’”” There was much truth as well as feel- | but «* waste her fragrance on the desert air.”? So 
ing in this reply, for music is a language of itself, | with us, there are many beyond the reach of ge- 
and words are at the best but a poor translation, nius, and many too who are but just within the 
and what must they be when the music of Jenny | magic circle. It is not among the least happy re- 
Lind is the theme? Many liken her singing to | sults to be looked for from the visit of this great 
that of the birds, and so it is in its gushing free- | and good foreigner, that 2 desire will be awakened 
dom, its delight, its sweetness ; but this does not 
hint of the uncommon power, compass, variety and 
copiousness of her voice, and still less of the hu- 
manity, the human soul which 1t embodies, and its 


/among our whole people to become familiar with 
all the great works in music, and to develope the 
musical faculty and the musical taste. Great pre- 
judices as well as great ignorance must be over- 
perfect individuality. Neither is it like the tone | come ; but we have confidence in the “good time 
of a flute except in its clearness. Her tones often | coming.” 


blend most wonderfully into those of the instru- | A b f ao = 
cog : Berens essary absence from the ci reventec 
ments, yet itis not like them, but a most human | = y yP 


: jisiting the Fair of the American Institute 

voice, and the voice of none other than Jenny us from ™ ng : pe : . 

; rag hae ' and making the record of the exhibition which we 
Lind. This is the peculiarity of genius, that 


while it is eminently universal in its objective | intended. 
character, speaking to the universal heart as we 
have said, it is eminently individual in its subjec- 
tive. 

To Jenny Lind’s popularity in our country there | 2nother year on the page following it. 
is an obstacle, though it is wonderfully overcome. ...-A fine engraving of a view on the Hudson 


....The Prospectus of the Magazine for 1851 
will be found on the page preceding the Frontis- 
| piece, and some words appropriate to the close of 


We refer to the want of familiarity with much of | River, executed by the accomplished artist, J. W. 
the music she sings, among a large proportion of Orr, wili form the frontispiece of the January 
those who hear her. 


To the great mass of our | number. 
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